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AT SEA 


Saviour, o’er life’s troubled deep, guide my 
hel plJess bark! 

Though the billows round me sweep, 
though the night be dark, 

Thou caust still the wildest sea, and thy 
sleepless eye 

Can discern the course tor me, and where 
dangers lie. 


May I hear Thy voice of cheer when the 
tempests rave ; 

May I see 7 
the wave; 

May I feel that 1’m secure, wheresoe’er I 
roam, 

Hopeful, always joyful, sure that I shall 
reach my howe. 


—From the Fly Leaf ot Admiral Philip’s 
Bible. 





The Patriarch of the Millerites 


LDER HIRAM MUNGER, patriarch 
ot the Second Adventists, died at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., Sunday, at the age 
age o! 95. He was twenty five years young- 
er than “Father” Willam Miller, the 
founder of the sect, and survived him more 
than fifty-two years. The Babylon that he 
came outot, to use the language of the en- 
thusiastic Millerites of sixty and seventy 
years ago, was Methodism. An old-iash- 
ioned Methodistturned Millerite, he was a 
fine type of the tervid camp-meeting ex- 
horter. Indeed, there can have been few 
more stirring and effective revivalists than 
those Milierite preachers of the early 
forties. 

They did not terrify their disciples by the 
fear ot a distant judgment. The date of the 
judgment was tixed. The accepted time 
was short. Christ was to judge the world 
some time between March 21, 1843, and 
March 21, 1844. William: Miller convinced 
himselt ot this by lung solitary study ot the 
Bible. He came to this conclusion in 1831. 
The world had twelve, atthe utmost thir- 
teen, years to repent in. It was pretty 
short notice. Mr. Miller preached with 
great earnestness and he tound many will- 
ing hearers. Some ot them stripped thein- 
selves of all their possessions as the great 
and terrible day approached. If tradition 
is nota liar, some of the cautious of them 
turned their property into money so as to 
be comtoitable in this world if it tailed to 
end according to Millerite reading ot the 
prophecies. The date was postponed. 
There was « mistake in the calculations. 
Oct. 24, 1844, took the place of March 21, 
1844 ; and other dates have been set and will 
be set. Miller died without seeing the world 
die, and now his oldest disciple has gone ; 
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and still the tough old world, almost im- 
measurably old it the guesses of the men 
ot science are correct, wags on and seems 
likely to wag on tor time immeasurable 
yet. 

The permanence, in the midst of change, 
of the material world contrasts sharply 
with the tragility of human life. In every 
age, from the very beginnings of Christian- 
ity, there have been dreamers who have 
longed tor the new heaven and new earth 
until their vision has possessed them like a 
hallucination. In some very dark periods 
ot history, the desire tor the end of the 
world and the belief that it was coming 
have driven thousands almost to veritable 
madness. The blameless sect of the Adven- 
tists arose under no such stimulus of out- 
ward circumstances. It was born of long 
poring over prophecy and apocalypse. 
Miller was unfortunate, as many other 
worthy men have been, in trying to turn 
poetry into mathematics ; but the problem 
is fascinating and will never lack students. 

Hiram Munger was a good man, every 
inch ot him, and his inches were many. In 
his prime he would wipe the grouna with 
village toughs and bullies trying to ‘*‘ break 
up the prayer-meetin’,” aiter the tashion of 
their kind. Hespent many laborious and 
prayerful years in humble expectation of 
the Master’s coming. Perhaps he under- 
Stands the prophecies at last.— N. Y. 
Sun. 





Archeological Researches 


R. WM. E. CURTIS, writing to his 
paper, the Chicago Record- Herald, 
trom Jerusalem, says ot the recently estab- 
lished American Institute ot Archaology : 
‘*Under the direction of Prot. H. G. Mitch- 
ell, of the theological faculty ot Boston 
University, it has already driven its stakes, 
begun work, and offers advantages which 
have never betore been allowed American 
students in the Holy Land. Theschool is 
supported by twenty or thirty different 
universities, colleges and theological semi- 
naries in the United States, who contribute 
a stated sum every year, and by voluntary 
gitts from individuals especially interested 
inits work.” He also adds: ** The Ger- 
mans are about toestablish a similar school 
at Jerusalem under the auspices o! the Uni- 
versity ot Berlin. The English already 
have a school and are making some impor- 
tant excavations among theruins of the 
old city ot Gezer. The English society has 
invited the Amerivans to participate in the 
excavations. The Greek patriarch offers 
them the privileges ot his library, with a 
remarkable collection of manuscripts. The 
Dominican mouks are doing much tw en- 
courage archeological investigation, and 
among them are some very active and able 
scholars. At their schowl in Jerusalem 
courses of lectures are given every winter 
upon subjects connected with the history 
and antiquities of Palestine,to which the 
American students are invited. A Mo- 
hammedan school near the gate of Herod 
is also doing some good work.”’ 





Honest Newspaper Writing 
| From the New York Evening Post.| 


But it may be hopefully contended that inde- 
pendent and honest editorial writing is more 
and more coming to seem a good investment 
for a newspaper, We believe that the counting- 
room has been far too timid and short-sighted. 
In 
the anxious effort to offend nobody, they disgust 
everybody. To suppose that the public likes 
blind flattery and time-serving is to underrate 
the general intelligence. Happily, there are 
multiplying instances of newspapers that are 
highly successful, though entirely independent, 
and ready at any time to speak their minds 
freely in the face of party or local prejudice, 





| Their owners have made the fortunate discovery 
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thattbere s money-in courage and ability. It 
1s in the spread of education and of tolerance, 
and the power of honest and earnest writing to 
command respect and appreciation, if not ap- 
proval), that we see the hope of a press unbribed 
and unafraid. People will not, in the end, be 
imposed upon by “ editorialene,” any more than 
by repeated newspaper‘ fakes.”” Abraham 
Hayward heard a cabman under his windows in 
1870 rebuke a newsboy for foisting upon bima 
fraudulent Hecho: “If you goes on selling me 
battles as haven't been fought, I'm —— if 1 don’t 
kick you.” When newspaper owners are given 
to understand that such will be the indignant 
attitude of the public toward insincere or flabby 
writing on the editorial page, as well as toward 
invented news in the other columns, they will 
encourage more than they do now the free ex- 
pression of well-considered views. Even to the 
anxious stockholder they will say with Thomas 
Arnold, and can produce a balance-sheet to 
prove it true, that the times will bear whatever 
an honest man has to say. 





New England Beaches 


Famous Resorts along the North 
Shore and Coast of Maine 


The summer season, although the pleasantest 
portion of our year, brings with its many pleas- 
ures ani enjoyments quite a little uncomfort- 
ableness ; and with the first spellof hot weather 
the average person begins to think of some 
means of alleviating or escaping from tbe sum- 
mer heat, and the initial step is « selection of 
some resort where the country’s cooling air or 
the exhilarating ocean breezes will change Nfe 
from a burden to a pleasure. 

Of all the summer resort- and baunts in New 
England, the sea-coast resorts extending north 
from Boston along the shores of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Maine have _ certain 
charms and attractions which make them the 
favorite beaches in the country. Only a short 
run from Boston is Marblehead with its pleas- 
ant beach and rocky cliffs, Swampscott, Clifton, 
Devereux, and any number of delightful and 
fashionable summering places. Further dis- 
tant is Salisbury Beach, celebrated for its fine 
surf bathing ; Hampton Beach in New Hamp- 
shire, a favorite spot for the pleasure seeker ; 
York Beach, York Harbor and Kittery Point, 
all noted for their beautiful scenery and health- 
ful qualities; Wells Beach, Pine Point and 
Kennebunk, quiet resting places, with a beanti- 
ful stretch of sea-coast ; and Old Orchard, the 
king of New England beaches, with its famous 
sandy beach, magnificent grove and luxurious 
hotels. 

A full description of all these popular water- 
ing-places is contained in the books published 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad,“ All Along 
Shore,” and * Seashore of New Engiand.” “ All 
Along Shore” is one of thirteen descriptive 
books published by the Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston Each book 
describes a different section of New Eaogland, 
and is written up in an interesting and instruct- 
ive manner. “Seashore of New England” is 
one of five beautifuliy illustrated portfolios ; 
the others consist of ‘*‘ Mountains of New Eng- 
land,” ‘ Lakes of New England,” “ Rivers of 
New England,” and *‘ Picturesque New Eng- 
land.” 

The new colored “ Bird's-eye View from Mt. 
Washington ”’ is a beautifully gotten up map, 
and is original in style. It wil) be muiled to 
any address upon receipt of six cents. The 
portfolios will be sent upon receipt of six cents 
each ; the descriptive books upon receipt of two 
cents for each book. 
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Coronation of King Edward 


ING EDWARD will be crowned 
next week. All the general ar- 
rangements have been completed, and the 
illustrious personages who are to partici- 
pate are being privately drilled in their 
several parts. It will be the most mag- 
nificent affair that has taken place in the 
world for over fifty years, and many of 
the features will be witnessed by visitors 
from all parts of the world. The ceremo- 
nies will extend over nearly two weeks, 
during which the following program will 
be carried out : 


June 23 — Arriva) in London of the royal rep- 
resentatives; dinner at HKuckingbam Palace 
and reception of the suites. 

June 24 — Their majesties will receive the spe- 
cial foreign envoys and deputations to the coro- 
nation, and give a state dinner at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Jane 25 — Reception of the colonial premier 
and other envoys; the Prince of Wales will give 
a dinner party at St. James Palace to the 
princes and envoys. 

June 26 — The coronation at Westminster. 

June 27— The procession through London 
which will be a military pageant some two 
miles long, representing every portion of the 
British dominion. Inthe evening their majes- 
ties will attend a reception at Lansdowne 
House. 

June 28 — The royal party will leave London 
for the naval review. 

June 29 — Dinners to the foreign princes by 
their respective ambassadors. 

June 30— Their majesties return to London; 
gala performance of opera. 

July | — Garden party at Windsor Castle. 

July 2 -- Departure of the foreign princes and 
envoys; their majesties dine at Londonderry 
House. 

July 3. — Their majesties attend service at St. 
Paul’s and launch at the Guildhall. 

July 4 — Their majesties attend the reception 
of Indian princes at the India office. 

July 5 — King Edward's dinner to tbe poor. 





Guests of the American Ambassador 


LL London was set talking by the 

visit of King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra to Ambassador and Mrs. 
Choate last week. The occasion was one 
of the most interesting incidents of the 
present reign, and is accepted in the 
United States as a mark of special favor 
to this country. It is the first time that 
a British sovereign has made a formal 
call upon the Ambassador of another 
government. President Roosevelt estab- 
lished a precedent at Washington by call- 


ing upon Lord Pauncefote during his 
illness, but the King and Queen have 
gone farther by accepting the ambassa- 
dor’s invitation to a purely social func- 
tion. They drove to the ambassador’s 
residence in what is known asa ‘‘ town 
carriage,’’ with outriders in red livery. 
The front of the embassy was decorated 
with the customary coronation device —a 
crystal transparency showing the royal 
cipher — surmounted by the Stars and 
Stripes. The King and his suite wore a 
dress precisely like that of the Ameri- 
cans, with the exception of the King 
himself, across whose shirt front was seen 
the blue ribbon of the Order of the Gar- 
ter. In going out to dinner Mr. Choate 
led the way with the Queen, and the 
King followed, accompanied by Mrs. 
Choate. Among the other guests were 
Lord Rosebery, the Bishop of London, 
Lord Lansdowne, Sir William and Lady 
Vernon-Harcourt, A. J. Balfour, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and Whitelaw Reid. The King and Mr. 
Morgan talked earnestly for over half an 
hour. Commenting on this remarkable 
circumstance, a guest afterward said: 
‘*Mr. Morgan and the King seemed 
equally at home, and we wondered when 
we were going to get a chance to join the 
ladies in the drawing-room.” The full 
significance of this visit will be grasped 
when it is recalled that drawing-room 
diplomacy has had much to do with the 
rise and fall of nations im the past, and is 
still recognized as a mighty agency for 
political good or evil. 





Pennsylvania Republicans 


— ATOR Quay demonstrated that he 

he is still master of the political situ- 
ation in Pennsylvania at the State Repub- 
livan convention held in Harrisburg last 
week. He controlled the delegates to such 
an extent that Judge Pennypacker, his 
choice, was nominated for governor in 
opposition to Attorney-General Elkin. 
Mr. Elkin made a stubborn contest and 
defied Mr. Quay in the gathering itself, 
but was finally beaten by that astute poli- 
tician. Judge Pennypacker is highly es- 
teemed in Philadelphia as a citizen anda 
jurist, and has been endorsed by papers 
that generally oppose Mr. Quay. In the 
platform adopted the administration of 
President Roosevelt is endorsed, and he is 
named as the candidate for 1904. There is 
also a strong declaration in favor of trade 
reciprocity with Cuba. The Philippine 
plank is rather indefinite. 





President Pleads for Cuba 


N a special message to Congress on 
Friday of last week President Roose- 

velt made a strong plea for the immediate 
enactment of the Cuban reciprocity bill 
which has been delayed so long. He 


based his action on a cablegram from 
President Paima in which he urged ‘ leg- 
islative relief before it is too late and his 
country is financially ruined.’”’ The 
crisis has now been reached on Cuban 
legislation. Beet sugar representatives in 
Congress resent the action of the Presi- 
cent. They must now either join the 
majority of their colleagues or vote with 
the Democrats against a party measure. 





President Roosevelt 


T is generally believed among politi- 
cians that a Vice President who be- 
comes President by the death of his senior 
cannot be elected as his own succersor. 
This was true in the case of the Vice Pres- 
idents who followed Lincoln and Carfield ; 
and the. political leaders in the various 
States are now wondering if the Vice 
President wbo took the place of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley will step down and out with the 
expiration of bis present term. Mr. Roose- 
velt became Vice President under peculiar 
circumstances. He was nominated to 
that office by political enemies, who 
wanted to get him out of the way. They 
were greatly disturbed by his unconven- 
tional strenuousness and disregard for the 
ideals of the professional pvliticians, and 
thought the best disposition to make of 
him was a decent burial in the political 
graveyard of the vice-presidency. The 
sorrow and fear caused by the assassina- 
tion of Mr. McKinley were tempered by 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt was at hand 
to take up the burden of the administra- 
tion, but the partisan managers were dis- 
mayed by the unexpected turn affairs tad 
taken. They are atill trying to find out 
just what has happened — and is happen- 
ing every week. Being honest and some- 
thing of an iconoclast, Mr. Roosevelt has 
been very impolitic, and has persistently 
disregarded many of the traditional and 
well-nigh sacred usages “that doth hedge 
in a President.’’ His attitude on the ques- 
tion of trusts and other combinations of 
capital has reached the hearts of the rank 
and file—the people: who eat beef, use 
coal, pay freight, and have votes — and 
the leaders are beginning to believe that 
there is some truth in the old maxim, Vox 
populi, vox Dei. 





The Next President 


HREE State conventions have en- 
dorsed the administration of Mr. 
Roosevelt, two have named him as his 
own successor, and others are said to be 
getting into line for similar action. An- 
other remarkable feature of the general 
situation is that Senator Hanna has as- 
sured Mr. Roosevelt that he (Hanna) will 
not be a candidate for the coming nomi- 
nation. It is said that he will indefinitely 
postpone his presidential aspirations and 
for the present devote his genius and time 
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to the solution of the differences between 
capital and Jabor. Among the Demoeratis 
there is a strong movement away from the 
extremes of Populism back to the conselv- 
ative views of the old line Democracy. 
This is seen in the increasing popularity 
of Grover Cleveland. One puper has gone 
so far as to suggest that Mr. Cleveland 
might once more date his letters from 
Washingion, D.C. W.J. Bryan is stilla 
strong factor, but has lost prestige because 
of his position on the Philippine question. 
He still cherishes national aspirations, as 
isshown by his stern refusal to become 
the fusion candidate for governor of Ne- 
braska. It is remarkable to what an ex- 
tent his utterances, both in his paper and 
in interviews, are telegraphed over the 
couotry, seemingly without the aid of a 
private press bureau. Summing the situ- 
ation up, it appears that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
course has weakened the force of Populism 
and made him strong with the industrial 
classes, but, on the other hand, the falla- 
cies of high protection for special indus- 
tries, as brought out in the debates over 
Cubsn reciprocity, have disturbed many 
people, and the outlook at this writing is 
that tariff revision will be one of the prin- 
cipal issues in the next presidential cam- 
paign, in which case the advantage would 
be with the old line Democrats. 





West Point’s Centennial 


HE crowning event in the centennial 
exercises at West Point last week 
was the graduation of fifty-four promising 
cadets and the distribution of the diplo- 
mas by President Roosevelt, in the pres- 
ence of a throng of interested visitors. Be- 
fore the awarding of the parchments there 
were addresses by General Charles Dick, 
member of Congress, Secretary of War 
Elihu Root, and Lieut.-General ;Miles. 
Much to the surprise and gratification of 
the company present, Mr. Root and Gen- 
eral Miles exchanged appropriate and 
felicitous compliments. Mr. Root said, in 
beginning his address : ‘‘ I ask your pa- 
tience while you listen to a civil official of 
the Government. Then you may listen 
to the distinguished General commanding 
the army, who can show you how to 
fight.”” This was followed by prolonged 
cheers from cadets, women and the army 
men. When General Miles arose to speak 
he was given an ovation by the audience. 
He returned Mr. Root’s compliment by 
calling the Secretary the ‘‘ eminent war 
minister.’’ The President did not make 
any speech. He shook hands with the 
cadets as they came forward singly to re- 
ceive their diplomas, and had a pleasant 
word of greeting for each one. 





Convention of Press Clubs 


OSTON will entertain the convention 

of the International League of Press 

Clubs next week, June 24-28, inclusive. 
Newspaper workers are expected from all 
over the country. The headquarters of the 
delegates will be at Fanueil Hall. The 
program for the entertainment of the 
‘ladies and gentlemen ot the press ”’ in- 
cludes a harbor trip, a series of tally-ho 
rides through the park system, to the Coun- 
try Club, Cambridge, Harvard, Concord 
and Lexington. There will be a banquet 
at Hotel Somerset on Wednesday night of 
the convention week, at which President 
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Roosevelt will be a special guest. The 
New England Women’s Press Association 
will co-operate with the Boston Press Club 
in the entertainment of the visitors. A 
feature of the convention will be a daily 
newspaper satirizing the news of the day. 





The Seventeen-Year Locust 


CCORDING to the reckoning of en- 
tomologists, swarms of seventeen- 
year locusts will make their appearance 
in the United States during the month of 
June. Already they have been noticed 
in Maryland, New York, the northern 
part of New Jersey, and sixteen other 
Eastern, Suuthern and Central States, to- 
gether with the District of Columbia. 
These locusts fly in large swarms. The 
males emit ashrill whistle which instantly 
attracts attention. No other insect known 
can equal this for longevity. The eggs 
are deposited in the twigs and young 
branches of both fruit and forest trees and 
vines. In fact, all kinds of trees are at- 
tacked except evergreens. Although af- 
fected by weather conditions, the period 
of incubation is from six to seven weeks. 
The newly hatched larva is an awkward, 
spider-shaped creature, one-sixteenth of an 
inch in length. Its most striking peculiar- 
ity is its prominent, lobster-like front legs. 
After dropping to the ground it immedi- 
ately digs beneath the surface and encases 
itself within a cell of compact earth, which 
is usually formed so that one or two fine 
roots of a food plant run through the roof 
walls in easy access of the insect’s beak. 
The usual depth is from twelve to eighteen 
inches below the sod, although there are 
records of locusts that have been found at 
a depth of five and ten feet. It remains 
buried for fifteen or sixteen years. When 
the time arrives for the insect to leave the 
ground, it crawls to the surface, sheds its 
earth body, and flies away. An adult lo- 
cust is about three inches from tip to tip of 
wings, and the body is about an inch long. 
The real injury resulting from the periodi- 
cal visits of these locusts is not so great as 
is the general belief. 





Member of Parliament Arrested 


AST November Colonel Arthur 
Lynch, who fought with the Boers 

in South Africa, was elected to represent 
Galway in the House of Commons, He 
was warned that if he appeared in Eng- 
land he would be arrested on the charge 
of high treasou. On June 11, however, he 
ventured into England by way of France, 
and was promptly arrested. He is now 
in jail. According to the terms of the 
treaty with the Boers, he may be tried 
according to the treason laws of England, 
but cannot be executed. The Boers were 
careful to provide that all British subjects 
who had aided them should not suffer the 
usual death penalty for high treason. The 
Irish in the House threaten to give trouble 
if Colonel Lynch is punished with undue 
severity. As he had not taken oath asa 
member of Parliament, his case will prob- 


ably be disposed of in one of the lower 
courts. 





Boy Fighters Among the Boers 


MONG the 16,000 Boers who re- 
cently surrendered their arms to 

the British there are many boys eleven 
years old aud upward. The majority of 
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the fighting men are under thirty. A few 
are septuagenarians, General DeWet says 
the boys were the best soldiers. They fre. 
quently held positions afterthe older buryh. 
ers had retreated. The only bitterness 
observable among the leading Boers ix 
against France and Germany. They say 
the war was protracted unnecessarily, ow- 
ing to hopes held out by the press of 
the countries named. July 10 has been 
fixed as the limit in which Boers or 
rebels who surrender will receive the 
benefit of the peace terms. Rebels who 
hold out after that date will be subject to 
the extreme penalty for high treason. 
The concentration camps will be con- 
verted into supply depots, to provide the 
returning burghers with the means to re- 
build and restock their farms. If desired, 
the wives and families of the Boers will 
be maintained at the expense of the gov- 
ernment while the burghers are preparing 
homes for their reception. 





General Wood and Reciprocity 


URPRISE was occasioned last week 
by the discovery that General Wood, 
while serving as military and civil gov- 
ernor of Cuba, had engaged Mr. F. B. 
Thurber, manager of the New York Ex- 
port Association, to send out printed mat- 
ter designed to affect public sentiment in 
favor of reciprocity. Mr. Thurber told of 
the transaction while being examined by 
the Senate sub-committee on relations 
with Cuba. It was also brought out that 
Mr. Havemeyer of thesugar trust had paid 
him $2,500, presumably for services as a 
& propagandist. Enemies of reciprocity 
have taken the matter up and are using it 
to defeat tariff reduction. They question 
the right of Mr. Wood to use Cuban money 
for such a purpose. There is also a covert 
insinuation that there was an understand- 
ing between Mr. Wood and Mr. Have- 
meyer. Secretary Root freely admits that 
the payments made to Mr. Thurber were 
fully approved by the War Department. 
He considered the expenditure justifiable. 
His position is that the Cuban Military 
Government had as much authority to 
appropriate muney as Congress had, and 
the appropriations for the use of Mr. Thur- 
ber’s association being for the advance- 
ment of the interests of Cuba, they 
were perfectly legitimate. Regarding any 
understanding between Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Havemeyer, it is said that it was an 
easy matter for the two men to employ 
Mr. Thurber for different purposes, as he 
made a business of sending out printed 
matter for any person who desired to en- 
gage him. In justification of his course, 
Mr. Wood says : 


“TIT considered it my duty to protect the prop- 
erty interests of the Cubans. My position was 
identical with that of the trustee of an estate 
who finds it incumbent upon himself to refute 
ubjust claims upon the estate upon which he is 
called to administer. Any man would be false 
to his trust who did not do all in his power to 
contest such claims, and that is alll did. I con- 
sidered myself the spokesman for Cuba, for I 
was acting astheirtrustee. Naturally, I wanted 
the American people to understand the situa- 
tion,and I took the best means of doing so at 
hand. In my opinion the opposition to tariff 
reciprocity with Cuba has proceeded upon lines 
of misrepresentation. I took it upon myself to 
place the facts before the people of the United 
States as | sawthem. There seemed to be no 
one else to undertake the task. What Il didlI 
considered best for the industrial salvation of 
the island.” 
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THE CHILDREN ARE STILL 
CRYING 


HERE is need in our day, fraught 
though it has been with humanita- 

rian schemes, of another Mrs. Browning to 
give voice once more to ‘‘ The Cry of the 
Children.’”’ Nearly sixty years ago her 
woman’s heart was roused to indignation 
by the condition of the child-toilers in the 
mines and factories of Great Britain, 
where little ones at the age of six 
and upwards, oppressed and imbruted, 
wrought for sixteen hours in the twenty- 
four at their dreadful tasks. Chained to 
little wagons, they crawled on their 
hands and knees in the foul, dank mines 
to haul their loads of coal to the foot of 
the shaft where the women workers 
waited to carry the coal in baskets up 
dangerous ladders to the top. In the 
factories, exposed to all manner of peril 
from dangerous machinery, the children 
toiled as bread-winners, dust, disease, the 
whip, and angry curses combining to 
make their lives an indescribable horror. 
These child victims of human cupidity 
and cruelty were thus doomed to grow up 
— those who survived the dreadful ordeals 
to which they were subjected — in igno- 
rance, vice, and deplorable degradation. 
No statutory limit was put upon their 
hours of labor, and no law existed in 
their behalf except the law of ‘‘ex- 
igency ’’ invented by the owners of the 
mines and cotton factories which “ re- 
quired’ the aid of these little ones in 
order to accomplish the work in hand to 
be done. It took many years of such a pol- 
icy before the nation was brought to face 
the fact that multitudes of the rising 
generation were being dwarfed, brutalized, 
abused, in a manner characteristic of a 
condition of utmost savagery. More than 
one-half of the children, it was ascer- 
tained, were growing up without educa- 
tion, actually unable even to write their 
names. Under these circumstances Mrs. 


Browning, taking upon her heart the sor- — 


rows and outrages of the helpless little 
sufferers, and acting as their advocate, 
wrote her poem. Listen to some of its 
lines : 


*** Our knees tremble sorely in the stoop- 
ing, 
We tall upon our faces, trying to go; 
And, underneath our heuvy eyelids 
drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale 
as snow. 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark, underground— 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the tactories, round and round. 


‘** For all day the wheels are droning, turn- 
ing — 
Their wind comes in our faces — 
Till our hearts turn — our head, with 
pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places. 
Turns the sky in the high window, 
blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown 
the wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the 
ceiling, 
All are turning, all the day, and we 
with all. 
And all day the iron wheels aredroning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 
* O ye wheels!” (breaking out in a mad 
moaning) 
* Stop! be silent for today!”’”’ 
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Her thirteen stanzas did not fall upon a 
listless or unresponsive people, closing as 
they did with this appeal : 


*“ How long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a 
child’s heart - 

Stifle down with « mailed heel its palpi- 

tation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the 
mart? ”’ 
Aroused by this poem, and by the par- 
liamentary commission’s report, the na- 
tion in due time came to the rescue of the 
little children, and the laws made in‘their 
behalf in .regard to labor in mine and 
manufactory constituted one marked 
feature in the great reform movement in 
Great Britain, started a little before the 
middle of the century just ended. 

Now we are living in another age, a 
time characterized by many movements 
undertaken in behalf of childhood, and 
yet right under our eyes in England and 
in the United States.a condition of things 
in many respects like the one just hinted 
at.is allowed to go on almost without re- 
monstrance. We have need to wake up 
and look the facts in the face. For ex- 
ample, in the city of London today there 
are no less than 30,000 children — from 
the age of seven up, all but 6,000 under 
twelve years of age — at work, and thereby 
deprived in large degree of school privi- 
leges, many of them driven to their tasks 
by shiftless or drunken parents who eke 
out a sort of living on the pittance which 
the children bring in. In many instances 
it is found that little children are doing 
many hours of work outside of school 
hours, and that they come to their books 
without a bite of breakfast. Accordingly 
the school boards and charity associations 
combined in the effort to furnish to these 
starved and hard-driven victimsof poverty 
and greed at least one meal of substantial 
food per day, in London, Manchester, 
and other cities. But even with this alle- 
Viation, and witha slowly aroused pub- 
lic sentiment at work, the evil has hardly 
abated. 

In Germany the situation is still more 
ominous, for it has been found that nearly 
a million children under fourteen, many 
of them of tender age, are wage-earners, 
their strength and health in many cases 
being destroyed by the undue pressure put 
upen them after school hours in forcing 
them to do work far beyond their capacity. 
In other European countries children are 
taxed with hard work for some hours be- 
fore school begins in the morning, and 
then after they have done their school 
tasks they are kept at work again some- 
times until late into the night. It is also 
a matter of record that beer and stronger 
drinks are used to stimulate them at their 
toil, and that sensuality, vice, crime. are 
enhanced among them by the policy in 
vogue. In view of these evils it is 
not singular that reformers, civil officers, 
teachers, ministers, legislators and others 
have been active in urging measures in- 
tended to succor these children who are 
being reared without a single taste or 
glimpse of the joys, recreations, plays or 
privileges of childhood. And yet it be- 
comes clear that much remains to be done 
to create on the Continent a wholesome 
sentiment in the case, when we reflect upon 
the fact that intense opposition has been 
awakened against even such laws as re- 





































































quire that children shall be eight years 
old before they shall be forced to do a full 
day’s work ; that the working hours shall 
be from six in the morning until six in 
the evening, with two hours of remission 
ut noon ; and that if children have to 
walk home after their work is done the 
hours must be so arranged that they can 
get home by eight o'clock ! Laws estab- 
lishing much-needed reforms have been in 
operation in Germany since 1891 and in 
Austria since 1888, but in both countries 
the national legislatures are pursuing dili- 
gent inquiries with the view of amending 
these statutory provisions in the interest of 
a new opportunity for childhood. 

A recent report, which fell under our 
eye after this editorial had been begun, in- 
dicates that the number of children in 
England alone, who are employed as 
wage-earners, either out of school hours or 
wholly deprived of school opportunities, is 
over 300,000. School children working 
from seven to ten hours a day in coal- 
yards, at wood-chopping, making trousers, 
and at various street occupations which 
keep them out tiJl late at night, are de- 
scribed in the report alluded to above. 
We hardly need to be told in so many 
words that under these circumstances 
hosts of children in England are being 
reared in ‘‘ hotbeds of vice and crime.’’ 
It is manifest that among the most serious 
problems which press for solution in Eng- 
land the rescue of these children from the 
joyless, dreadful, hopeless plight in which 
they are now immured is one of the most 
imperative. 

Nor are we free from this evil of enforced 
child-labor on this side of the sea. Devel- 
opments now going on in the new cotton 
factories of the South indicate a frightful 
condition of things. Only recently was it 
found possible to secure the passage of a 
bill in the Kentucky legislature forbidding 
the employment of children under four- 
teen in hemp aud tobscco mills. Statutes 
of a like character applying to the cotton 
factories in South Carolina and Alabama, 
urged by public meetings, and pressed 
upon the attention of legislators by influ- 
ential men and women, were defeated by 
a small majority. In those States, and in 
Georgia, children of six years and upwards 
are working twelve hours per day. In 
New Jersey the law allows the children to 
work if the inspector judges that the par- 
ents need their wages in order to live! 
Disease is making sad havuc among these 
little ones. Dropsy and consumption at- 
tack them before they have been in the 
factory half a dozen years. They are 
growing up without any educational equip- 
ment, if children who are stunted, physic- 
ally impoverished and half-starved, can 
be said to “‘ grow up”’ at all. 

It is charged that this dreadful situa- 
tion is due to two factors in the case in 
the South — the 
Northern men who have taken their cap- 
ital into the South and erected these cot- 
ton factories, and the awful poverty of the 
South, which sees in these establishments 
one promise of a new prosperity, and 
which has therefore consented for the 
time being that its children shall enter 
the cotton mill and earn money, silenced 
for the moment by the covert or open 
threat that if agitation goes on the fac- 
tories will be closed and the plants be 
taken elsewhere. 


invincible greed of 
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With these facts before the reader, will 
he not agree with us that we need another 
Mrs. Browning to plead that the wrongs of 
the children shall be righted; and thata 
new sense of the burdens put upon them 
and the dangers in which they are sub- 
merged, and a new legislative policy 
adapted to rescue them from the horrible 
doom which now enslaves them, are 
urgent needs of the hour ? 





Another Minister Sheriff 


EV. C. 8S. CUMMINGS, pastor of the 
R Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Auburn, Me., was, on June 10, in that place, 
on the sixth day of the convention, and on 
the 202d ballot, nominated as sherift of An- 
droscoggin County by a vote ot 75 to 65. 
His nomination was brought about as the 
result of a spontaneous movement of tle 
best people in the county, who were assured 
from their knowledge of the man oun his 
record, that he would, it elected, execute all 
the responsible duties resting upon him 
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with conscientious fidelity aud fearless 
courage. 

We have known Mr. Cummings for near- 
ly fifteen years. He is not only an able 
preacher, a critical student, a faithful pas- 
tor, and a wise executive, but he possesses 
those larger qualities which make him a 
valuable citizen, a statesman, and an un- 
daunted retormer. In the twenty success- 
tul years that he has been in the pastorate 
he has secured a unique place for himself 
in all the communities in which he has 
lived, advancing at once to leadership in 
those things which make most tor the good 
ot the people and the State. The Boston 
Journal characterizes him well in saying: 
“To well-developed powers of organiza- 
tion he adds a resistless energy. Whatever 
he undertakes is as certain to be success. 
fully executed as it is to contain elements 
ot originality. He never tries to look 
around a corner, tut, his eyes once fixed on 
an object, he approaches it directly. And 
to these qualities uf comprehension, execu- 
tive ability, energy and directness he adds 
that ot absolute fearlessness.’”’ Withal he 
is one of the most level-headed of men, 
sane and healthy in his standards and prac- 
tices. He can neither be deceived nor 
tooled. He will execute all laws so far as 
it devolves upon the sheriff to do so, and 
he may be depended on to do nothing ex- 
travagant or unwise. He has always been 
interested in political affairs, and was mod- 
erator of the town meeting at which he cast 
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his first vote. He led a great reform in the 
poor department at Augusta in 1897, which 
resulted in a complete overthrow of the 
overseers ot the poor and a revolution in 
the city government. Practically he dic- 
tated the nomination of the Republican 
candidate tor mayor in Augusta the tollow- 
ing year when one of those implicated in 
the poor-tarm frauds came up for * vindi- 
cation.” He is president of the Lewiston 
and Auburn Social Settlement; president 
of the Auburn Church League ; a member 
and the practical originator of the Interde- 
nominational Commission of Maine, of 
which President Hyde ot Bowdoin College 
is president, and from which nearly a!l in- 
terdenominational work in America has 
sprung. He has been chaplain of the First 
t\egiment Intantry ot Maine eight years, 
was at Chickamauga with the troops, and 
did a great amount of work for thesick. It 
goes without saying that the Prohibitory 
Law will be entorced in Androscoggin 
County it he is elected sheriff, as now seems 
to be a toreyone conclusion. 





New Editor of Christian Advocate, 
Nashville 


\ HEN the late General Conterence ot 

the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, by its vote, elevated Dr. E. E. Hoss 
to the episcopacy, it found itself contronted 
with the serious task of finding a man to 
succeed him as editor of the general organ 
ot the church, the Christian Advocate. 
The easy election ot Dr. George B. Winton 
is, however, conceded on all hands to have 
met the conditions. Dr. Winton is a man 
ot ripe scholarship, of varied experiences 
in church work, one whose writings are 
marked by strength of thought and grace 
of style, and who has approved himself in 
the many tasks heretofore set him by the 
church. His universal popularity, modest 
manner, genuine piety, brotherly spirit and 
devotion to his church, assure him the con- 
fidence and support of his vast constitu- 
ency. 

Dr. Winton is a native of Missouri, is 
forty-one years of age, vigorous of body, 
and has disciplined himseit in along course 
of laborious and studious habits. 
uated from Morrisville College, Mo., in 
1881, and took a theological course in Van- 
derbilt University, at the same time pur- 
suing post-graduate studies in philosophy. 
Dr. Wipton’s longest single experience has 
been in the mission-field. Joining the 
Southwest Missouri Conference in 1883, he 
was almost immediately ordered by Bishop 
Keener to do special work in the City of 
Mexico. In 1884 he was given the chair of 
Latin in the Pacific Methodist College at 
Santa Rosa, Cal. During a three years’ in- 
cumbency he had added for a time to his 
task the editorship ot the Pacific Methodist 
Advocate, then published at Santa Rosa. 
This editorial work was continued during 
a year’s pastorate at First Church, Sacra- 
mento. 

In 1888 Dr. Winton was re-transferred to 
Mexico by Bishop Galloway and made 
principal of the Theological Training 
School at San Luis Potosi. Here he re- 
mained for nine years, and lett the stamp 
ot his personality on many oi the young 
men now numbered among the church’s 
native workers in Mexico. To his school 
duties Dr. Winton again added the work of 
an editor, being put in charge of the Hvan- 
gelista Mexicano, organ ot the Mission in 
Mexico. Healsoserved as supervisor and 
corrector of the church’s Spanish publica- 
tions. From 1897 until February of the 
present year he was presiding elder ot the 
San Antonio District of the Mexican Bor- 
der Conference. At the last sitting of his 
Conterence he was returned to the princi- 
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palship of the training school, now located 
at Monterey, and to the pastorate of the 
American congregation in that city, which 
positions he occupied at the time ot his 
election. 

The curators of the Southwestern Univer- 
sity (Georgetown, Texas), at their meeting 
in May last, conferred upon him the honor- 
ary title of Doctor in Divinity. 





Passing of the Clerical President 


TTNHE election of Prot. Woodrow Wilson 

to the presidenvy of Princeton Uni- 
versity, as announced last week, is of re- 
markable significance in the fact that 
he is a layman. For this conservative 
university, which has had during its 
entire history of a hundred and fifty 
years a succession ot distinguished min- 
isters to preside over it, to elect with 
striking unanimity a layman, and he a 
young man oft only forty-six years, shows 
that the day ot clerical leadership in our 
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institutions of learning has passed. When 
Harvard elected the young layman, Eliot, 
in 1869, it was deemed by many wise men 
to bea reckless and almost profane inno- 
vation. But when Yale elected Hadley, 
and Columbia Butler, nobody saw any- 
thing strange or unusual! about it. 

Prot. Wilson, who occupied the chair of 
jurisprudence and politics in Princeton at 
the tine of his election to the presidency, 
is tbe son ot one Presbyterian minister and 
the nephew of another. He graduated 
trom Princeton in 1874, studied law, and 
practiced one year in Atlanta, Ga. After 
a post-graduate course in history and poli- 
tics at Johnus Hopkins, hs was associate 
professor of history in Bryn Mawr College 
in 1885 and 1886. In 1888 he was calied tothe 
chair of history and politics at Wesleyan 
University. He is best known to the reading 
public by his noteworthy contributions to 
the leading magazines. Ihe Springfield Re-. 
publican characterizes him fittingly in this 
sentence: ‘* The precis on and breadth of 
his thinking and the sure clarity of his 
expression have long made him distin- 
guished both as teacher, lecturer and 
author.” His best books are: ‘‘ Congres- 
sional Government: A Study in American 
Politics,” ‘‘The State: Elements of His- 
torical and Practical Politics,’ ‘*‘ Division 
and Reunion, 1829-1889,”” ‘“‘An Old Master 
and Other Political Essays,” ‘‘ Mere Lit- 
erature and Other Essays,” ‘* George 
Washington,” ‘‘Colonies and Nation: a 
Short History of the People of the United 
States.” Without doubt, an enlarged and 
more distinguished career awaits him as 
president of Princeton. 

Dr. Wilson has already accepted an invi- 
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tation to speak on ‘‘ The Historical and 
Social Significance of the Wesleyan Move- 
ment,” at the celebration of the bicenten- 
nial of the birth of John Wesley, at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, next year. 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. Dr. Matt S. Hughes delivered the 
Commencement Day address betore the 
graduating class ot lowa Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, June 12. 

— Dr. W. A. Shanklin, pastor of Memo- 
rial Church, Reading, Pa., bas been granted 
a vacation until autumn, owing toa nerv- 
ous breakdown. 


— The many friends of Rev. and Mrs. 
Arthur Page Sharp wil) observe the fil- 
teenth anniversary of their marriage on 
Thursday evening, June 19, at Park Ave. 
Church, West Somerville. 








BISHOP ALEXANDER COKE SMITH 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


|A sketch of Bishop Smith, recently elected at Dallas, 
Texas, has already appeared in the HERALD. } 


— Rev. James Wood, M. D., a missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and physician in charge ot Trinity Hospital 
at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, is dead from 
typhoid tever. 


— Mrs. Janette Davis Wilder announces 
the marriage of ner daughter, Edith Har- 
riet, to Mr. Samuel Edgar Whitaker, son 
of Dr. and Mrs. N. T. Whitaker, on the 
afternoon of Monday, June 13, at the Tre- 
mont St. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Boston. 


—The Graduate Schvol of Agriculture 
will hold its first session this summer in 
Columbus, Ohio. A. C. 'Crue, Ph. D., class 
ot ’73, Wesleyan University, is to be dean. 
Prot. W.O. Atwater, Ph. D., class of ’65, 
Wesleyan University, and Prof. H. W. 
Conn, Ph. D., of Wesleyan University, are 
among the lecturers. 


— Prot. Benjamin Gill, of State College, 
Pa., in a persona! letter, says: ** Mr.Schwab, 
(manager of the Steel Trust) spoke at our 
Commencement this morning, and gave us 
a chapel to cost at least $75,000. I am sure, 
it you could have seen and heard him 
speak to our boys, you would say,‘ How 
clear, how simple, how heartfelt!’ and 
would take back your prejudice against 
him.” 

— Mrs. Caroline E. Glover died in North 
Thettord, Vt., atthe residence ot her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. G. H. Howard. May 30. She had 
been a sufferer tor months, but the end 
came peacefully. The burial was in Rox- 
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bury, Conn., tollowing the funeral service 
in New Miltord Methodist Church. She 
had been in later years a resident of Cam- 
bridge, but tormerly lived in Boston and at- 
tended Tremont St. Church. To her daugh- 
ter Ella, missionary of the W. F. M.S. in 
Tien-Tsin, China, the news of her mother’s 
death wiil bring great sorrow. 


— Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M. A., has 
lett Bournemouth, where he has resided 
since the beginning of November. His stay 
in the Hampshire seaside town has greatly 
benefited his health; all the serious symp- 
toms which accompanied his breakdown 
have disappeared, and there is every reason 
to believe that he will be able to resume his 
work in September. 


--The New York Advocate says: ‘ Wil- 
bur Stone Wilding, who graduated trom 
New York University last week, is a son of 
Dr. G. C. Wilding, of Newark Conierence, 
He finished his course with honors, having 
been awarded the Inman Fellowship in 
Chemistry. He intends to take a two 
years’ postgraduate course in chemistry at 
New York University.”’ 


— The Epworth Herald ot June 14 notes: 
* Bishop Hamilton spentseveral useful days 
in Chicago last week. He preached the 
dedicatory sermon of the new Evanston 
Avenue Church on Sunday. On Monday 
he made a ringing address at the ministers’ 
meeting, and greatly encouraged the breth- 
ren to attempt the payment of the Metho- 
dist church debts ot the city.” 


— The donors of the new Physical Lab- 
oratory at Wesleyan University have been 
announced as Mr. Charles Scott, 
Philadelphia, Pa., a trustee of the Univer- 
sity,and Mr. Charles Scott, Jr., of New 
York city, class of ’86. The building, which 
is to cost at least $75,000, is designed asa 
memorial.to John Bell Scott, class ot ‘sl, 
who was chaplain ot the “St. Paul ” dur- 
iug the Spanish-American war, and who 
died trom illness contracted in the service. 


—Col. J. W. Horton, of Newport, R. I., 
has been tor thirty-tour years superintend- 
ent ot the Sunday-school ot the First 
Church ot that city, of which Rey. Thomas 
E. Chandler is the successful pastor. In 
1893 Col. Horton was mayor of the city. 
Fer three years he was a member of the 
House of Representatives and was chair- 
man of the commission which built the 
State Armory. He has been an honored 
and useful resident of Newport tor torty 
years. 


—A well-known Presbyterian minister 
in New Jersey, an alumnus of Princeton 
University, appends this inferesting note 
to a personal letter: *‘ Another clergyman 
out of a college presidency — at Princeton ! 
Truly, this seems to be an age ot law, eco- 
nomics, and the things of this world. 
Woodrow Wilson, a man who knows how 
governments are built, displaces Patton, a 
metaphysician who was present at the Cre- 
ation! Both are good men, law and eco- 
nomics are all right, but it isa curious illus- 
tration of the trend of the thought of the 
time to this-worldliness. Perhaps Plato’s 
ideal State is coming back as a goal to aim 
tor. The toregoing is said with no inside 
knowledge ot the tacts. I simply suppose 
that so shrewd a man as President Patton 
divined that some years hence the alumni 
at Prinveton (as they have done at Yale) 
would press tor a lay administrator, and 
resigned in the height of his popularity 
and power. Now ter some books trom 
him!” 

— Rev. R. E. Thompson, of Centre Sand- 
wich, N. H., in a letter to the publisher, 
adds this interesting tact: ‘‘ A pleasant in- 
cident occurred in my calling yesterday on 
a bedridden saint, Lydia B. Hilton, a non- 
resident, but so near I thought her pastor 
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ought tosee her. Sol went on my wheel 
eighteen miles. She bas lain with a broken 
hip since Nover ber, 1900. She is ninety-six 
years old. She told me ot her membership 
in old Bromfield St. Chureh, which she 
joined in 1840. *‘ Wben | weut to Boston to 
work,’ she said, ‘in 1840, L thought that I 
must have something to read that [ coald 
trust, ard I subscribed tor Z1on's HERALD, 
and have had it ever since.’ Her eyesight 
is remarkable. I found that she knew all 
about the Dallas Conterence, and had en- 
joyed particularly the fraternal address of 
Lieut.-Gov. Bates. She was interested in 
the discussion of the wisdom of the removal 
of the time limit. Her message to our 
church was: ‘J have been living in the 
ninety: first Psalm fora good many years.’”’ 


— Rev. R. R. Meredith, D. D., of Tomp- 
kins Ave. Congregational Church, now at 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium, has forwarded 
his resignation, owing to continued ill 
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health. The church has a membership of 
2,200. Dr. Meredith became its pastor four- 
teen years ago, go ng trom the Union Con- 
gregational Church, this city. Since then 
the present large church building has been 
putup, and the entire property, valued at 
$251,479, rendered tree trom debt. The 
Brooklyn Daily Hagle,in a most apprecia- 
tive editorial referring to his resignation, 
closes with these significant words: “A 
believer, he taught others to believe. A 
worker, he taught others to work. A 
teacher, he taught others to teach. ‘Toiling 
long and taithfully in the vineyard, he laid 
down the tools of the hnsbandman, not 
from choice, but of necessity ; but before 
doing so, he reared his own monument to 
survive tar beyond the span of his days, 
broad though his friends wish that span to 
be.’’ 


— Friday, June 13. was the 531 anniver- 
sary ofthe marriage of Mr.and Mrs. Joshua 
Merrill, of this city, so well known and so 
greatly beloved by a large circle of friends. 
They were married in Church St. Church 
by Rev. J. D. Bridge. The edifice still 
stands on Chureh St., near the corner of 
Marion St., andis nowa Jewish synagogue. 
Mr. Merrill is the son of Rev. Abraham D. 
Merrill of sacred memory, is president ot 
the Wesleyan Association, president of the 
board of trustees in Tremont St. Church, 
and tor many years that church’s most gen- 
erous supporter. Mrs. Merrill, when mar- 
ried, was Miss Amelia Susan Grigg, of 
Dorchester. At the time of their union 
both were members of Chureh St. Church, 
For five years Mrs. Merrill has been con- 
fined to her room, and mainly to her bed, 
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by rheumatism. She has now only slight 
use of her arms and hands, but can hold a 
book or paper, and reads much. She is 
intellectually alert, taking active interest in 
all current movements. She possesses, to 
a marked degree, the grace of patience, and 
continues to be sunny and cheerful in her 
affliction. 

— Syracuse University bas conferred the 
degree of D. D. upon Rev. W.S. Jones, of 
the Maine Conference. 


—A preacher who carries an appropriate 
name is Rev. W. T. Pray, of the New York 
East Conterence. At one time his presiding 
elder was Rev. Charles B. Sing. At quar- 
terly meeting occasions the appropriate- 
ness and suggestiveness of the combination, 
as the presiding elder and pastor sat side 
by side on the platform, was often too 
much tor the gravity of the congregation. 
We note in the Minutes ot the New York 
East Conference that Rev. Mr. Sing closed 
his earthly ministry at Sing Sing in 1878. 
Among other euphonious ministerial names 
that we recall are these: On the Pacific 
coast is a Rev. Mr. Goodpastor, and there 
used to be,in one of the Indiana Conter- 
ences, a preacher who bore the elevated 
name of Heavenridge. How such names 
herald the calling! 


— As Bishop Hoss steps down trom that 
whirling editorial chair to go cantering 
across the nation in his brand new episco- 
pal rig, there comes to our memory an in- 
cident that is worth relating. We get it 
trom a friend who was on the ground: 
This giitted editor had been in the city of 
Gotham to speak at the old John Street 
Church anniversary just a tew years ago. 
On the tollowing Monday of course he at- 
tended the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, 
and at the close of the regular program he 
was cordially invited to speak. This he 
did, to the delight and profit of all the 
preachers in that well-filled room. In 
Methodist history in the mountains of the 
Southern States he is a past-master. In his 
most felicitous address he brought to the 
light a number of incidents that our histo- 
rians have thus tar overlooked. At the 
close ot his inspiring utterances Bishop 
Hartzell, who chanced to be present, was 
invited to speak. He at once tuok the plat- 
form and began to dilate upon our work in 
the South and the exceeding great difficulty 
that bad attended it, and the peculiar prej- 
udice that the Southern people had mani- 
tested toward the work of our church 
amovg them. Turning to Dr. Hoss, who 
sat justin front of him, he pleasantly re- 
marked: “It all the people ot the South 
had shown us, when we went among them 
at the close of the war, the beautitul spirit 
that Dr. Hoss has manifested this morning, 
how simple and easy our work would have 
been!’’ Rising to his teet, with a genial 
smile ou his tace, Dr. Hoss instantly re- 
plied: ‘* It your people had come South at 
the close of the war with the same spirit 
that you manilest today, you would have 
had a lot pleasanter time than you have 
had.” There was but little left to be said. 





BRIEFLETS 





As Tuesday, June 17, is a holiday in this 
commonwealth, we are obliged to send the 
paper to press on Monday —a day earlier 
than usual. For this reason some later 
current items, which would usually ap- 
pear, may be held over tor one week. 





On other pages we present to our readers 
at some length an account of the new Mor- 
gan Memorial, with portraits ot that genius 
in modern Christian enterprises, Rev. E. J. 
Helms, and Miss Elizabeth S. Simmons, 
one ot his principal helpers from the first. 
With his modest spirit, he will read with 
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surprise our generous but just estimate otf 
his work. There are few men in Methodism 
so tully charged with the mind that was in 
Christ. 





Idle hours are not always ciphers. Too 
otten the devil adds them to the units of 
evil. 





The New York Sun, which claims to 
speak by the board, referring to the retire- 
ment of Dr. Patton and the election of Dr. 
Wilson, treated elsewhere, says: ‘ The 
scramble for the succession which had been 
planned to follow his retirement did not 
take place. Within five minutes after Dr. 
Patton’s resignation, Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
was elected unanimously as his successor, 
at the former’s suggestion, and the faculty 
celebrated the triumph over the intriguers 
by spontaneous cheers.” 





When the trustees of Syracuse University 
held their meeting during anniversary 
week, it was found that there was a deficit 
in the current expense account for the year 
of $32,000. Undaunted, one of the trustees 
arose and said that they would better have 
a “class-meeting’” and in a very few 
minutes the entire amount was raised. 
Blessings on that board of university 
trustees! May their tribe increase! 





The peril of the club to the young men of 
our country is one of exceedingly large 
dimensions. With many of the clubs is the 
bar associated. Some superb young men 
are led into drinking habits in this way 
who in all probability could never have 
been induced to enter an ordinary saloon. 
Here they come in social contact with 
prominent men who have drinking habits. 
They admire these great men and readily 
take up their customs. In many cases the 
end is not tar around the curve. Not long 
since there passed away, through the influ- 
ence oft strong drink, a brilliant man in the 
prime of life, the son of a devout Christian 
father, leaving a host of sud-hearted friends 
behind him. At the funeral service a warm 
friend of the dead man said to the pastor of 
the bereaved tamily : ‘‘ I have seen the be- 
ginning and the end of this. The club did 
it.” 





To live for one’s self only is to follow the 
shortest distance between two points — the 
points of initial desire and final satiety and 
disgust. 





President Melden, ot Clark University, 
Atlanta, and President Knight, of New Or- 
leans Univefsity, presented ably and im- 
pressively to the Boston Preachers’ Meet- 
ing, on Monday, the work of our church in 
the Southland; but we are unable to report 
them, as our paper goes to press while they 
are speaking. 





Sunday was a notable day in the old town 
of Byfield, when the new Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was dedicated with impress- 
ive services. The preacher in the morning 
was Dr. L. B. Bates, in the afternoon Dr. 
E. R. Thorndike, and in the evening Dr. 
Cc. M. Melden. During the day Dr. Bates 
raised $866, and at 9 o’clock the church was 
dedicated. Itis one of the finest churches 
that we have in the country towns. Rev. 
W. W. Bowers, the pastor, has done a great 
work. A report ot the event, with electros 
of the new church and pastor, will appear 
in the next issue. 


As we listened with so much delight and 
profit to the Commencement address of Dr. 
McKenzie at Lasell, referred to on our last 
page, we recalled a letter recently received 
from one ot our very best preachers. He 
wrote: “I have just heard Dr. McKenzie, 
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and one great charm lay in the fact that he 
just talked to us. There was no oratory. 
Why cannot we preach as he does? He al- 
ways talks. I try to preach that way, but 
the first thing I know I am orating. Can- 
not we get rid of so much oratory in the 
pulpit and have more talking?” Sure are 
we that the suggestion is most valuable and 
practical to all ot our preachers. 





Bishop Vinton is quoted as saying recent- 
ly in a sermon preached at Holyoke: ‘‘ The 
creation ot artificia) sins has been the bane 
ot Christianity in all ages.’”’ This is pain- 
fully true; and perhaps no denomination 
has been more blameworthy in this respect, 
with all of its good qualities, than the Meth- 
odist. From our earliest history we have 
been creating extra Biblical sins, interpret- 
ing, or rather misinterpreting, the spirit 
and mind of the one Teacher and Exemplar 
and condemning and declaring those acts 
which come wholly within the nature of 
individual conscience to be sins. Like the 
Pharisee of olden time, not content with 
the Decalogue, we have added ten times ten 
commands to it and made them equally ob- 
ligatory upon the conscience and life. 





Courtesies are the adverbs of love. They 
impart to good deeds their superlatives of 
goodness. 

As concerning a Decision Day iu our Sun- 
day-schools this may very properly be 
said: There are truly two extremes to be 
noted. The first is all teaching and no re- 
sults, nor seemingly even expecting results. 
Workers in God’s vineyard who are will- 
ing to sow continually and never expect a 
harvest—what good-natured, faithful souls 
they are! How often we see this. The other 
extreme is to take a sudden spurt of tender- 
ness and endeavor to rush the little ones 
into the church by platoons ona given oc- 
casion. This, too, have we seen under the 
sun and deprecated it. Let teachers teach 
for and expect results continuously; and 
let there be special harvest seasons when 
teachers shall tenderly and lovingly win 
the boys and girls to Christ with great care 
and wisdom, avoiding pressure and undue 
coaxing. 





Prof. Henry Goodwin Smith, of Lane 
Theological Seminary, Ciucinnati, who has 
been accredited as holding the opinion that 
the historicity ot Adam was open to doubt, 
recently wrote in a letter to the New York 
Tribune: ‘**The expression, ‘Adam is a 
myth,’ is an unfortunate and misleading 
phrase. There was a first man. Scripture 
teaches this, and sciences favors the same 
view. His name in Hebrew was‘ Ha-Ad- 
ham’ (‘The Man’). Up to the genealogy 
in Genesis 5, the Hebrew word should al- 
ways be translated ‘The Man,’ and not 
‘Adam.’ Paul assumes him as the first of 
the race, and he (Paul) is logical and Scrip- 
tural in tracing sin back, genetically, to the 
first sin of the first man. All these Scrip- 
tural references to ‘Adam’ are reconcilable 
with the evolutionary view of the ‘ Ascent 
of Man.’ ”’ 





In a pleasant letter received from Rev 
George B. Nind, of Funchal, Madeira, 
written under date of May 17, he says, in 
closing: ‘‘ Bishop McCabe was here less 
than twelve hours, but he saw something 
of the work in that time. By a happy cir- 
cumstance Mr. and Mrs. Louis Magee, in 
leaving Madvira, took passage on the same 
steamer in which Bishop and Mrs. McCabe 
sailed, so that they would undoubtedly be- 
come acquainted on the voyage. Our work 
at Mount Faith Mission, where we spend 
most of our time,and to which we give 
most attention, prospers. We are holding 
on in Funchal, where there are great possi- 
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bilities for a missionary who could give his 
entire time toit. Rev. Wm. Geo. Smart, 
who was seriously ill in February, is now 
able to tuke the tull share of his work in 
Funchal and at Mount Faith. Rev. and 
Mrs. D. A. Carson, who were seriously ill 
in Liberia, are here to recuperate.” 





We note that the ratio ot growth in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, during 
the lastfour years was a meagre five per 
cent. Surely the need of the church ot God 
at large is not keener and clearer criticism, 
or deeper and dryer discussion, but a 
humbling ot the people before the Lord. 
Let us get low down upon our knees before 
the God ot Hosts and plead with Him, 
through our blinding tears, tor the abun- 
dant outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the 
rekindling of the revival fires upon our 
cold altars. 





A good listener is a very angel of comfort 
in this world, where so much of the allevi- 
ation of sorrow consists in the privilege of 
pouring it into sympathetic ears. 





That suggestion ot ‘‘Stylus” in the Chris- 
tian Advocate — which, he claims, is not 
entirely original with him —that the ses- 
sions of the Annual Conterences be short- 
ened, is one that sets us to thinking a bit. 
Itis true that business sessions could be 
held mornings and afternoons, and, if need 
be, evenings too. All of the routine busi- 
ness could be attended to easily in two or 
three days. Indeed, the many and various 
committees could meet befcre the sessions 
ot Conterence and come to the session with 
prepared reports; and the cabinet could 
meet a tew days before the Conference ses- 
sion and prepare much of the preparatory 
work of appointment-making. But, ah! 
there’s the rub. Where would that Bishop 
and those presiding elders hide themselves ? 
Would not dozens of shrewd preachers pry 
open that ecclesiastical secret? And these 
would have arare advantage over those 
preachers who were in blisstul ignorance of 
that fateful cabinet meeting, and those who 
were at remote ends of the Conterence. 
Atter a few sessions, would notall of the 
preachers cometo haunt the place where 
that cabinet was in session? If so, would 
not that be a meeting of the Conierence? 
And if there were such a meeting, why not 
attend to the details of business while wait- 
ing tor the cabinet to get through? 


To do good to others is the best medicine 
tor a soul that is sick. 





President Roosevelt, in a letter to the 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in reply to the resolutions passed 
by that body in regard to the Philippines 
which were sent to him, says: ** There is 
now almost no * policy of coercion’ in the 
islands because the insurrection has been 
so entirely overcome that save in a very 
tew places peace, and with peace the ‘ pol- 
icy of conciliation and good-will,’ obtaiu 
throughout the Philippines. There has 
never been any coercion save such as was 
absolutely inevitable in putting a stop to 
an armed attack upon the sovereignty of 
the United States, which in its last phases 
became mere brigandage.”’ 


As we picked up a late number of that 
excellent and attractive monthly, the Chris. 
tian Educator, the organ ot our Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society, we 
were most torcibly struck with those two 
pictures and that tamiliar legend — “ Look 
on this picture, and then on that.” For the 
benefit of those readers who do not enjoy 
the privilege of reading that unique and 
able publication, it is only necessary to say 
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that the two pictures referred to were 
groups ot our white preachers in the moun- 
tains of the South. The first group repre- 
sented a halt-dozen native preachers stand- 
ing in tront of a little board church, in ill- 
fitting garments, untrimmed hair and 
whiskers, slouching attitude, and evident- 
ly possessed of little culture. The other 
group is made up of a lot of dainty young 
graduates from one of our Southern schools 
— well-groomed, modern prophets. Their 
clothes seem to fit quite well, and they look 
as sleek and smvoth as if just out of the bar- 
ber’s chair. And yet these mountaineers 
in homespun clothes have well-formed 
heads, and some of them look as if they 
could preach like a house afire. These dap- 
per young preachers will do well if they 
have success to equal these plainer prede- 
cessors of theirs. Education is much, but 
it is not everything. But after all, is it 
modest and delicate to print such pictures? 
How must these plain and devoted moun- 
tain preachers and their friends feel to look 
at these two pictures? Is there not a better 
way to doit? 





For him who hears a poem in a bird’s 
song there is surely a poem there, and for 
him who hears a sermon there is asermon. 
Nature is to every soul what that soul finds 
in her. 





Now is the time either to secure the re- 
sults of last winter’s revival, or to let the 
unripe fruit wither and perish. The busy 
springtime is upon us, and the summer’s 
growth and beauty and distraction. Soon 
will come the season of vacation and excur- 
sion and diversion and dissipation. If we 
would fix and make permanent the con- 
victions and purposes ot the new spiritual 
lite begun last winter, now is the time to do 
it. Success depends upon saving as much 
as gathering. It is not a question of the 
number awakened or moved to go torward 
for prayers, but who were brought to deep 
conviction, repentance and confession ; not 
who joined class, but who continued taith- 
ful, grew in grace, in steadfastness, and in 
knowledge ot the truth. The first summer 
is a critical period in the spiritual life ot the 
young Christian. The wise pastor — he 
who winneth souls is wise—is he who 
watches over the steps of young disciples 
in the languid or less strenuous summer 
days of church activity. Especially is this 
needful in the case ot a pastor entering a 
new field. To parody the maxim of Wes- 
ley : Vacation is good, but saving young 
converts is better. 





New President at Kent’s Hill 


EV. WILBUR FISK BERRY, the 
kR newly elected president of Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, 
is a native ot Camden, Maine. He was 
educated at Bucksport Seminary, Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary,and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, largely paying his own way in 
these institutions. He joined the Maine 
Conference in 1878, and has had successtul 
pastorates at the tollowing important 
eburches: Woodtord’s, Saco, Lewiston 
(Park St.), Farmington, Waterville and 
Portland (Congress St.). He has been sec- 
retary of his Conterence for tourteen years, 
and bas twice been elected as delegate to 
the General Conterence. 

For the past three years he has been the 
secretary ot the Christian Civic League of 
Maine, a good citizenship organization. 
During this time he has given addresses in 
all parts of the State, organized vigorous 
local Leagues, made himself telt at court 
and in the legislature, and edited the 
monthly paper of the League. The apathy 
that everywhere then characterized the 
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moral forces in Maine as tolaw entorce- 
ment has given place, in these three years, 
to an awakening of’ the moral torces tothe 
necessity of law enforcement that has 
deepened steadily until today the entire 
State is aroused as never betore in recent 
years. 

He has done his work with such pains- 
taking care and jairness that he has won 
the respect of triend and toe alike. He re- 
cently said that the most gratifying teature 
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of his work has been the expressions from 
unexpected sources ot high regard for the 
fair, manly fight he has made, and the 
courteous Christian manner in which he 
has conducted this fight. Under his vigor- 
ous, wise efforts tor law enforcement the 
Christian Civic Ledgue of Maine has come 
to be feared and respected in the very po- 
litical centres ot the State. 

He found his excellent wife at Kent's 
Hill—the daughter ot a tormer steward, 
Captain Moses French, of Solon. 





About Methodist Bishops 


UR Methodist Episcopal ecclesiastical 
polity is no doubt a bit peculiar, in 
that, while an LKpiscopal Church, with 
Bishops, our Bisbops are,in a number of 
respects, different trom those of some other 
churches — the Roiman Catholic and Prot- 
estant Episcopal, tor instance. Our Bishops 
are simply General Superintendents. That 
was their original official title, and itis a 
title still in trequent use. They do not, with 
us, constitute a separate order in the minis- 
try. They are only elders, given a special 
office to which is assigned specific duties. 
Elders are ordained, while the Discipline is 
careful to say that Bishops are consecrated. 
They are not assigned to particular dis- 
tricts, as in most other episcopal churches, 
but have superintendence, each conjointly 
with the rest, of the whole planet, so tar as 
the interests of our church are concerned. 
This seems hardest of all for outsiders to 
comprehend. The daily papers never get it 
through their heads. And now the Congre- 
gationalist, usually careful and well-in- 
formed in such matters, makes a bull about 
it, speaking of “the venerable Dr. S. M. 
Merrill” as “the presiding Bishop of that 
district,” meaning probably Chicago, where 
he lives. But it so happens that Bishop 
Foss, who lives in Philadelphia, is just now 
in episcopal charge ot Chicago Methodism, 
and will preside at its Conference next Oc- 
tober, while Bishop Merrill’s work for the 
immediate future lies in Montana 
The Congregationulist 


also reters to 
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Bishop Merrill’s power “to discipline 
Protessor Terry,” of Evanston, for his 
alleged heresy. This, also, is a great mis- 
take. The Bishop has not a shred of such 
power. The Board ot Bishops acting to- 
gether have been given a limited right of 
supervision in connection both with the 
election of new professors in our theologic- 
al schools and the re-election of old ones; 
but in the latter case, even it a majority of 
the Bishops disapprove of the course of the 
trustees, all they can do is to state in writ- 
ing the grounds of their non-concurrence. 
It is a plain tact that Methodist Bishops 
bave tar less power and authority than is 
commonly ascribed to them. Their office 
is a very honorable and onerous one, carry- 
ing great influence, but there is very little 
possibility of, or temptation to, arbitrary 
autocracy. Mest of them arein every sense 
ot the word brotherly with all, and assume 
no airs of superior station. 





An Unusual Thing in Methodism 


TRANGE and remarkable things trom 
kK.) time totime grow up in our Metho- 
dism. Many ot these things surprise us, 
and some of them painus. One of these we 
now mention in order to hold it up to the 
light, and we think that will be enough. 
Itisa custom that seems to have sprung 
up among some ot our Methodist pastors to 
make a definite charge tor their official 
services in administering the ordinance ot 
baptism and in attending funerals. When 
we first heard o1 this, ot course we could 
scarcely believe it, but the evidenve was so 
convincing that we were Ccolupelled to ac- 
cept it. 

We think that in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and pussibly to sowe extent in the 
German Lutheran, and it may be in some 
other churches, a special charge is allowed 
jor the exercise of these special tunctions 
by the priest, rector or pastor. Where this 
is the case, and the people are aware ot it 
and accustomed to its exercise, we inter- 
pose no objections. It is a matter tor these 
churches to settle tor themselves. But 
when it occurs in our Methodist Episcopal 
Church, we teel strongly called upon to rise 
and protest. Just last week we heard ota 
case, in a Conterence not far away, where 
an undertuker banded in his bill to a Meth- 
odist family tor the funeral expenses ot the 
aged mother of the good woman of the 
household; and one item in the bill was 
two dollars for the services of the Metho- 
dist pastor who had attended the tuneral, 
and whose church the family attended. It 
is not surprising that the bereaved tamily 
were so aggrieved and offended because 
their Own minister made a charge tor his 
services that they withdiew trom his 
church. 

‘Yue other day we were credibly informed 
tbat a Methodist minister in a near-by town 
retused to atiend the tuneral ot a person 
unconnected with any denomination un- 
less assured that he would receive at 
least five dollars for his services. In 
this instance the sorrowing tamily turned 
to the Unitarian clergyman tor reliet, and 
he instantly agreed to officiate, as he did, 
without charge. That story, told in that 
town against that Methodist minister and 
our denomination, will continue to be re- 
hearsed tor years to come. 

In another city not very far away we 
heard of a pastor ot a Methodist Episcopal 
Church who baptized a dozen children on 
Children’s Day in his church. Soon after- 
ward he called upon the parents of one of 
the children baptized on that happy occa- 
sion to collect a dollar tee tor that beautiful 
service. The parents were very poor people, 
and the day the pastor presented his bill 
they did not have a dollarin thehouse. As 
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a matter of course they telt grievously em- 
barrassed and wounded. 

There are occasions when grateiul people 
will insist upon making a pastor a suitable 
prexent for some such service rendered the 
family, and he cannot very well decline to 
accept this proffered generosity. But it is 
agrave violation of the spirit if not the 
very letter of our book ot Discipline, to pre- 
sent a hill tor services rendered, or even to 
throw out hints looking in that direction. 
Our pastors are supported by their congre- 
gations to give their time for the geod of 
the people of the community. Our aim is 
to reach people and lead them to Christ. 
Our observing pastors «ll know that a bap- 
tismal or tuneral service opens up the way 
ot the officiating preacher to the hearts of 
the members of that special tamily. It 
otten resultsin bringing the family, or at 
least some members of it, to the teet of the 
Saviour and into the membership of the 
church. 

We are humiliated in having to reter 
to this matter, and hope it will never 
again be necessary. These are sporadic 
cases, we know, but there are enough of 
them to make this open word of rebuke and 
warning necessary. The great body of our 
ministers would spurn this indefensible 
practice as emphatically as would John 
Wesley or the Apostle Paul. 





Church Expansion 


HE Broadway Tabernacle Congrega- 
tional Church ot New York city, 
which has $1,300,000 trom the sale of its old 
church to expend in the erection of its new 
edifice, has made its plans, which are an- 
nounced. It is proposed to expend about 
$650,000 on the new building. The main 
auditorium is to seat 1,500 persons. Under 
this will b3 a lecture hall, to be known as 
Pilgrim Hall. It is hoped to make this a 
feature of eduvational New York. It will 
seat 600, and will have a stage for concerts 
and guilds. In the rear ot Pilgrim Hall 
will be a banqueting room tor 300 persons. 
In the rear of the auditorium will be Taylor 
Chapel tor weekly prayer-meetings and 
summer services. Above Taylor Chapel, 
to be reached by immense elevators, will 
be the main Sunday-school room, to seat 
600. On three sides are to be two banks ot 
class-rooins, some ot them to accommodate 
from twelve tothirty children each. Above 
are to be quarters tor activities ot the 
women. There will be club and assembly 
rooms, and a whole floor for young men 


and their activities. Next above will 
come the administration floor, and the 
pastor’s study. Then will come _ the 


apartments tor the sexton, which are 
large; and finally a spacious floor tor 
church museum and library. Endowment 
tunds amounting to $500,000 will be avail- 
able from the sale of the old Tabernacle at 
Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, tor the 
support of the great work contemplated ; 
but an additional $200,000 is to be secured 
to be put into the structure, and special 
tunds for the endowment of library, Bible 
school, music, the supportot students, Len- 
ten lectureships and half a dozen teatures 
are now being raised. 

Thus is the old Broadway Tabernacle to 
expand into a structure fully adapted to 
meet the demands oft the larger and better 
application ot Christianity to the varying 
and urgent needs of our modern life. Is 
there not here a suggestion tor the solution 
ot the problem which is pressing so hard 
upon Boston Methodism? How better could 
historic old Bromfield St. perpetuate itself 
and advance the interests of Methodism 
than to remove to astrategic position some- 
where near Massachusetts Ave., and erect a 
modern edifice? Has not the hour tully 
come tor such a move? 
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MORGAN MEMORIAL 


MOST unique, wide-reaching and et- 

tective church institution has been 
developed in the South End, which, it we 
may venture a prophecy, points the way to 
the solution of the problem ot city evangel- 
ization. For many years the place has 
been known as Morgan Chapel. It now 
bears the more dignified title of Morgan 
Memorial. With the completion of a new 
building and the consequent enlargement 
oft usefulness, it is a timely occasion to re- 
view the past and describe the present 
work ot this peculiar co operative church. 
A knowledge of beginnings always helps 
one to a better understanding ot things as 
they now exist, and tor that reason, with an 
apology to those who are already tamiliar 
with the history ot Morgan Chapel, we will 
go back at least a quarter of a century to 
find the starting point. 


Origin of Morgan Chapel 


Rev. Henry Morgan was an independent 
Methodist Episcopal clergyman, who was 
quite prominent in Boston in those days. 
He preached, lectured, wrote books, and 
was especially aggressive iu his attacks 
upon the Roman Catholics. Most of his 
meetings were held in public halls, and as 
he had no fixed centre ot operations, it was 
very difficult tor him to develop a united 
tollowing. About this time he learned of 
the proposed removal of the Church of the 
Disciples, of which the famous James Free- 
man Clarke was the pastor, from the house 
ot worship at the corner of Shawmut Ave. 
and Corning Street, to another part of the 
city. The building and site were tor sale, 
and after some preliminary negotiations 
Mr. Morgan bought the property on his 
own responsibility tor $23,000 In this trans- 
action he was supported by ex-Governor 
Claflin. Mr. Murgan, however, paid for 
the church and land himself, largely trom 
the proceeds of his lectures and the sale of 
his books. He conducted Gospel meetings 
and other services in the building, and ere 
long Morgan Chapel became well known 
throughout Boston tor its evangelis- 
tic aggressiveness. After his death it was 
found that he had made a very unique dis- 
position of the chapel property. His will 
specified that it should be held ip trust tor 
its original purposes by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian City 
Missionary Society) ot Boston, and that the 
work should be in charge of a Methodist 
preacher appointed by the New England 
Conference. Expressed in another way : 
the Unitarians were to furnish the business 
sagacity in the management of the property, 
and the Methodists the religious zeal in 
perpetuating the work of Morgan Chapel. 
It was specified that the trustees were to 
pay the salary of the preacher. There was 
also a proviso that in case either the Unita- 
rian Society or the Methodist Conterence 
failed to comply with the requirements of 
the will, the chapel should go to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Boston. 
The union of Methodists and Unitarians 
has worked remarkably well, however, and 
there is not even a remote. probability that 
the Boston Association wil) ever get the 
property. 

A Co-operative Church 


Nine years ago Rev. E. J. Helms became 
pastor of the Chapel. He has made a special 
study of city evangelization and particu- 
larly ot the nature and needs of his field. 
He has departed widely trom the conven- 
tional methods of doing Christian work, 
but both experience and reason attest that 
this departure is in the line of increased 
effectiveness. Overa year ayo the trustees 


decided to teardown the old chapel and 
erect a modern building planned specific- 
ally tor the purpose of carrying out the idea 
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ot a «church institution. Whether the initi- 
ative in this undertaking was due to Uni- 
tarian sagacity or Methodist zeal, is not 
known. Perhaps it may be attributed toa 
blending of the two. However that may 
be, the result has been the erection of 
perhaps the only place of the kind in the 
United States, it not in the world. There 
are other institutional churches, of course, 
but it is doubtful if another can be tound 
that includes all the features that have been 
brought together in Morgan Memorial. Mr. 
Courtenay Guild, chairman of the Morgan 
Memorial committee ot the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, says if anything is 
lacking in the building it is not because 
Mr. Helms failed to ask forit, but because 
there was not enough money to furnish all 
that he wanted. It is no reflection upon 
the Fraternity whatever to say that Mr. 
Helms’ ideas have been expressed in almost 
every line ot the building. This fact has 
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fulness as members of human society. 
Everything that is done has this end in 
view, although there appears to be no con- 
nection between the features made most 
prominent and the inquiry-room, which is 
the very heart of the institution. It is 
best that such a system should be used. 
Many places of dissipation and vice use 
similar methods, and do not disclose their 
true nature until the victim is well within 
their grasp. Morgan Memorial is, there- 
fore, fighting the devil with his own 
weapons and on his own ground. 


Pian of the Building 


As a manufacturer would say, the 
** plant” is admirably designed for the pur- 
poses outlined in the toregoing. It consists 
of a brick building, three stories high and 
basement, fronting 80 feet on Shawmut 
Avenue and 75 teet on Corning Street. 
There is a roof garden on top. The interior 
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nected with the Memorial, so that the insti- 
tution embraces all the features of a univer- 
sity settlement with those of the co-opera- 
tivechu:ch. Thestore rooms tacing on Corn- 
ing St. will be used for co-operative pur- 
poses by the Memorial, and those on Shaw- 
mut Avenue rented. Money derived from 
this source will offset the interest on the 
money borrowed to put up the building. 


A Temperance Saloon 


Betore passing trom this general descrip- 
tion of the structure, mention will be made 
ot two important features which are decid- 
edly new as a constitutional part of a 
church. One is a small but well-equipped 
gymnasium, with shower baths, and the 
other is a temperance saloon, with a cosy 
smoking-room adjoining. The saloon, when 
completed, will have a regulation bar, and 
in all probability there will be a man there 
with a white apron who will serve all kinds 

oft soft}drinks. There is a side 
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been publicly acknowledged by Mr. Guild 
—and modestly disclaimed by Mr. Helms. 
The central thought has been to make a 
community bome in which there would be 
an absolute absence of the conventional 
restraints ot a church, and in which each 
individual wovld in some measure work 
tor the happiness and welfare of all others. 
No provision whatever has been made tor 
the accommodation of idlers and drones. 
In this fundamental principle ot drawing 
the people of the community into the life of 
this institution, and immediately giving 
them something to do that will interest 
them and help forward the general work, 
lies the secret of the strange vitality and 
power of expansion shown by Morgan 
Chapel in the past. It also contains the 
promise of a still greater growth in the 
future. There are agencies tor approach- 
ing the people through their intellectual 
aspirations, esthetic desires, social inclina- 
tions, industrial needs, and economic in- 
terests. Almost every phase of human 
nature is touched by some part of the Me- 
morial curriculum. The supreme purpose 
is to lay hold upon the meu, women and 
children of the community and build up 
within their minds and hearts the princi- 
ples of true manhood and womanhood, and 
thereby promote their happiness and use- 


is finished in hard wood. 
steam and illuminated with gas. The air- 
shatts have been arranged so that the place 
can be kept cool in summer as well as warm 
in winter. There are three principal places 
ot meeting—the main auditorium on the 
third floor, with gallery and opera chairs ; 
Emmons Hall, just below on the second 
floor, designed tor intermediate Sunday- 
school work and general meeting purposes ; 
and the “Children’s Church,’ on the first 
floor. The latter is built like 9 tiny theatre 
with seats rising in tiers and a miniature 
stage in place ot the ordinary plattorm. 
This room will be devoted primarily to 
children’s work of all kinds, but may be 
utilized tor other purposes. The “inquiry” 
room on the side can be used for dressing 
when an entertainment is given, and there 
is a penitent form which can be pulled out 
from: under the stage and placed in front 
when a revival service is in progress. The 
space has been used so economically that 
the main auditorium and the Children’s 
Church will each hold 400 persons. In addi- 
tion to the rooms named,there are places 
tor the various institutional departments, 
six tenements, and seven store rooms — 
three on Corning Street and four on Shaw- 
mut Avenue, The tenements will be occu- 
pied by some of the regular workers von- 
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entrance from Shawmut Ave., 
and the windows are high and 
painted so that those within can- 
not be seen frotn the outside. A 
vast amount of worldly wisdom 
is shown in this arrangement. 
The habitual frequenter of the 
saloon of all things shrinks from 
patronage or publicity. He cor- 
dially despises any contrivance 
that will make him conspicuous 
as the recipient of charitable at- 
tentions on the part of well-inten- 
tioned people. Morgan Memo- 
rial, therefore, fully appreciates 
the power of a secluded place, 
where men can enjoy the uncon- 
ventional social lite ot a saloon, 
minus its vicious features. As 
in all other departments of the 
institution, there is a direct but 
invisible connection between the 
temperance saloon and the altar 
service in the main auditorium. 
-~4 
The church is open filteen hours 
each day. A general jidea of its 
varied activities can3be obtained 
from the tollowing schedule of 
services and departments : 





« = General Activities 


Spiritual Work — Six Sunday serv- 
ices, four week-night meetings, class- 
meetings, prayer and conference 
meetings, visitation, ete, 

Children's Werk — Day Nursery, 
Kindergarten, Industrial Scbool, 
and Girls’ Clubs, Stamp Saving, Sunday- 
school, Children’s ‘Church service, etc. 

Rescue Work — Total Abstinence Guild, Satur- 
day night concert and Gospel temperance, 
saloon, reading and,amusement rooms, baths, 
etc. 

Industrial Work and Relief — Employment 
bureau, co-operative industrial work (giving 
temporary work at cobbling, printing, carpen- 
tering, wood-sawing, sewing, scrubbing, etc.). 

Mr. Helms has been especially tortunate 
in gathering about him so many talented 
men and women who tully appreciate the 
opportunities for doing eftective work that 
are afforded in Morgan Memorial. Several 
are paid, while others serve without money 
compensation. Among them are represent- 
atives of the Methodists, Unitarians, Free- 
will Baptists, Congregationalists, and Epis- 
copalians, all working energetically and 
harmoniously together. The workers have 
their special departments, and the opera- 
tions of the institution are as carefully sub- 
divided and systematized as those of any 
large business house. Miss E. S. Emmons 
is the general missionary, and Miss Edna 
C. Brown the deaconess, Dr. F. H. Slack 
renders very efficient service in a variety of 
ways. Mrs. Slack, his wife, has charge of 
the Children’s Church. Miss Mary E, 
French looks after the employment bureau, 
and Miss Mary Fagan is superintendent of 
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the day nursery. Miss Kate Hobart is di- 
rector of the industrial school. The kinder- 
garten is managed by Miss Ethel Wright. 
Warren W. Adams serves as director of the 
school of music. S. F. Benbury, a local 
preacher, is active in the Gospel band. In 
one winter the employment bureau fur- 
nished temporary work to more than a 
thousand, and permanent situations were 
found tor more than one hundred. As a 
means of aftording relief for the unem- 
ployed tor a tew days, applicants are given 
something to do at cobbling, printing, car- 
pentering, wood-sawing, sewing, scrubbing, 
etc. Hundreds of men are helped by the 
wood-yard alone. With the wood the wid- 
ow who has none is supplied, and she in 
return mends a garment for the person 
needing it, or renders service to some one 
wh» is sick or unfortunate. Every time a 
person is helped he or she, if able, is re- 
quired to help some one else. Great care is 
exervised at this point so as to build up a 
true seli-respect in place of promoting 
pauperism. The school of music, in charge 
of Mr. Adams, embraces instruction in 
voice and instrumental music at prices 
within range of any person. Lessons are 
given afternoons and nights. The value of 
this department is seen by the large num- 
ber who take advantage of its opportuni- 
ties. The day nursery cares for an average 
ot twenty-six little children and babies. 
Fourteen nationalities are represented in 


) this department. A charge of five cents a 
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day is made tor the care of the child and 
two meaisaday. This does not cover the 
cost, but payment is required to avoid 
giving anything outright. One of the best 
mission kindergartens in Boston is regu- 
larly maintained. The industrial school is 
held every Saturday morning. It has an 


-' enrollment of over 200 boys and girls, with 


an average attendance of 150. The girls are 


] taught to sew, and by the time they have 


finished the difterent designs and gar- 
ments they know how todo plain sewing. 
The boys are shown how to draw and cut 
out designs in paper. When they have 
completed their models they go into the 
card-board class, and when they have fin- 
ished this course they pass into the sloyd. 
By the time they have completed all these, 


) they can intelligently and skilltully handle 


all the tools of a carpenter. Wholesome 
moral instruction always accompanies the 


_ industrial teaching. 


we 6~ O 


Specific mention may also be made of 
the tree reading- room, bureau for legal and 
medical consultation, good citizenship lec- 


tures, savings bank, loan tund, monthly 
' church gathering, total abstjnence guild, 
'Saturday nigkt concerts, mothers’ meet- 


ings, Sunday visiting of the sick, distribu- 
tion of papers, and the open-air Gospel 
services. There are clubs of various kinds 
—one for colored men, one for colored 


women, and one for young men. The lat- 
‘ter is called the *“‘ Excelsior Brotherhood,” 
-and has many of the features of a secret 


organization. The members are preparing 
to givea temperance drama soon, entitled 
**The Last Loaf,” in the Children’s Church. 
Besides the regular Epworth League or- 
ganization there are three circles of the 
King’s Daughters, which meet regularly, 
and once a month there is a meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Culture Club, composed of 


‘all the women’s organizations connected 


with the church. In these gatherings there 


‘are talks and discussions bearing on the 


sare of a home, culture of children, ete. 
Ideals are thus imparted which go tar 
toward raising the standard of living among 
‘the people. The homes are also reached by 
visitors who distribute papers aud maga- 
zines encased in neat paper covers, and 
utter they have remained in a placea rea- 
sonable length of time they are gathered 
ip and placed elsewhere. The loan tund — 
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which, by the way, amounts to only $50— 
has helped many people who would other- 
wise have been compelled to pawn some- 
thiug or suffer great hardship. The money 
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prayer-meeting and ciass services being 
marked by deep spirituality. This is apt 
to be the weak point in an institution of this 
kind. The tendency always is tor the social 


is loaned is small sums up to $5 on per- and other features to crowd out the distinc. 
sonal security for a term of three months, tive religious teaching. Sunday-school is 
without interest, and itis being constantly held at 10.30, and preaching at 11.30, two 
turned over. Plans tor the futureinclude separate services being conducted at the lat- 
the opening of co-operative stores in the ter hour—one for the children in their own 
rooms iacing on Corning Street, where room, and one for adultsin the main audi- 
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REV. EDGAR J. HELMS 


Rev. &. J. Helms, the successful pastor aod superintendent of 
Morgan Memorial, was born in Malone, N. Y., in 1863. He was 
taken to lowa when quite young by his parents, and giew to man- 
hood in that State. In his youth be was apprenticed as a printer. 
This opened the way to newspaper work, in which he was engaged 
for over five years, meanwhile preparing himself for college. He 
graduated from Cornell College, la., in 1889, and in the autumn of 
that year came East to attend the Boston University School of 
Theology. His purpose was to go to the foreign field as a mission- 
ary ; but while in Boston he became so deeply interested in city 
evangelization that he changed his mind. After graduating from 
the School of Theology in 1893, be started what is now known as 
the Epworth League House on Hull St., where he remained for 
two years. In 1895 he was appointed to Morgan Chapel, with the 
distinct understanding thut he was ito develop it into an institu- 
tional church. From 1894 to 1897 he served as superintendent of 
the Boston City Missionary Society in addition to his otber duties. 
Mr. Helms has made a study of institutional work in the large 
cities of the United States, and two years ago he was sent abroad 
for a similar purpose. The methods now in operation at Morgan 
Memorial are the outcome of long-continued study and the appli- 
cation of consecrated common sense to the solution of the prob- 
lem of evangelization as it exists in the South End. 

Four regular pastors preceded Mr. Helms. They were Rev. Dr. 
C. L. Gould, now a presiding elder in the lowa Conference; Rev. 
I. B. Johnson, who is still preaching within the bounds of New 
Kngland Conference; Rev. E. P. Kireg, deceased; and Rev. 1. B. 
Schreckengast, now of Wasbington, la. At the time Mr. Helms 
took charge of the Chapel there was little or no constituency fora 
foundation. At this critical moment Mr. Bishop, a Unitarian and 
a banker, who was conducting the Unity Mission on Harrison 
Avenue, joined with Morgan Chapel, and his followers actually 
formed the nucleus of the present organization. Owing to the 
changes that bave taken place iu the last nine years, it is doubtfal 
if more than two of Mr. Bishop’s followers are there now, and 
possibly one of the original crowd gathered by Mr. Morgan. 





torium. In the afternoon 
visiting bands go out to 
maake calls upon the sick 
and other shut-ins. In the 
evening open-air meet- 
ings, lasting about an 
hour, are held on the 
streets near the building. 
Otten great crowds gather. 
On several occasions Mr. 
Helms has preached to 
five hundred people in the 
streets. This work isdone 
while the Epworth League 
service is in progress at 
the church. Atter the 
street service comes the 
regular preaching in the 
main auditorium and the 
Children’s Church. 


Membership 


In the midst of the ac- 
tivities which have been 
described there is a fully- 
organized Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, with a mem- 
bership of 160. The num- 
ber could be very easily 
swelled to 500, but Mr. 
Helms finds that for the 
good of the cause it is nec- 
essary to be very careful 
in receiving members. He 
has established a prepara- 
tory probation in which be 
tests the converts betore 
they are even received on 
the regular probation. He 
keeps the candidates on 
the preparatory list tor an 
indefinite time — until he 
is satisfied that it is sate 
to take them into the 
church. By this process 
he is building up a strong 
membership of stalwart 
Christians and zealous 
workers. It is estimated, 
however, that over 1,000 
persons, inclusive of the 
membership, are connect- 
ed with the various aux- 
iliary societies, and are 
therefore influenced to a 
greater or lesser degree by 
the work ot the Memorial. 


Economical Management 


The expense involved in 
the maintenance of this 
institution is astunishing- 
ly small. For fuel, lights, 
janitor service, pastor’s 
salary, assistants, etc., it 
amounts to less than $5,000 
a year outside ot the con- 
tributions of the members 
of the church. In other 
words, it is within $5,000 of 


shoes, clothing, and possibly bread, will be being self-supporting. Of this amount the 
sold at reasonable prices. Special privi- Boston Missionary and Church Extension 
leges will be given to contributors tothe Society gives $2,500 a year, which comes 
institution, and at stated times the profits from the Methodist churches otf Greater 
will be divided among the customers ac- Boston. The balance is made up from mis- 
cording to the ratio of the amount pur- cellaneous sources. The Methodism of Bos- 


chased. 
Sunday Services 


ton and vicinity should give a much larger 
sum to this institution, and we are confi- 


The Sunday services are characterized by ‘ent the money will be forthcoming as soon 
an intense evangelism, the early morning 4% the tacts are known. We doubtit there 
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is another institutional church or mission 
in Boston, or anywhere tor that matter, 
that is doing a larger or better grade of 
work along the various lines described. 
The churches that rival Morgan Memorial 
in volume and quality of service will show 
a wise expenditure of many times the 
amount of money tor the same work. It is 
economical because it is so largely a labor 
ot love on the part of the pastor and the 
missionaries, Their salaries are less than 
half what other similar institutions pay. 
Every department is managed with the 
utmost care, so that no money is wasted 
We are sure that investments made here 
will produce large and lasting results in 
ennobled manhood and womanhood among 
people who would otherwise uot be reached 
by the uplifting power of Christianity. Cash 
or checks may be mailed directly to the 
pastor, Rev. E. J. Helms, Morgan Memo- 
rial, Boston. Christian people of means 
would do well to remember the Memorial 
in their wills, by leaving bequests for a 
permanent endowment, or for some special 
department. The new building cost $50,000, 
and the money for this purpose was bor- 
rowed and a mortgage given covering 
both building and land. The annual inter- 
est amounts to $2,300, but is offset by 
rentals. If this $50,000 could be paid off at 
once, the income could then be used iu ex- 
tending the general activities of the institu- 
tion. Everything is in good shape, and the 
present arrangement meets with the ap- 
proval of conservative business men. 


Opening Day 


Tbe Memorial building was formally 
opened on Sunday, June 8, but will not be 
dedicated until next autumn. On opening 
day the children of the Sunday-school gave 
the regular Children’s Day program, en- 
titled “The Conquering Christ,” in the 
morning, in which various scholars de- 
scribed the achievements of Christianity in 
each century from the first to the present. 
A short address was made by Mr. Courte- 
nay Guild, chairman ot the Morgan Chapel 
Committee of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. At night a service was held in 
the main auditorium for adults, at which 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, pastor of 
Arlington Street Church, read the Scrip- 
ture; prayer was offered by Rev. George 
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Crawtord, D. D., chaplain U. S. Navy; 
solos were sung by Miss Mae Chisholm, 
deaconess singing evangelist; and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, president of the Benevolent Frater- 
nity ot Churches, and Rev. J. H. Mansfield, 
D. D., superintendent of the Boston Mis- 
sionary and Church Extension Society. 
While the formal opening service was in 
progress in the auditorium, Rev. J. L. Cor- 
ley gavethe children a sermon illustrated 
by stereopticon in their church room below. 
Miss Chisholm also sang for the children. 
A feature of opening day worthy of spe- 
cial note was the singing of a hymn, writ- 
ten especially for the occasion, to the tune 
‘‘Azgmon.” It is entitled, ‘* The Co-opera- 
tive Church,” and marks the appearance of 
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something new in church hymnology. 
Nearly all the standard hymns of the 
church are based on the idea of the father- 
hood ot God and man’s personal relation to 
Him. Asthe idea of a human brotherhood 
takes a stronger hold upon the church and 
society in general we may expect a new 
class of hymns, emphasizing this relation- 








MISS ELIZABETH 8. EMMONS 


Miss Emmons was a teacher in the Boston 
schools for over forty years, most of her time 
being spent in the Winthrop school in the Sguth 
End. She is said to be the first person to intro- 
duce sewing into the public schools. Highteen 
years ago she resigned ber position as a teacher 
and became connected with Morgan Chapel as a 
missionary. Sbe has given all her time and 
strength to this work, dealing principally with 
the children. Although over eighty years of 
age, she is still able to reach and help many of 
the people. The Memorial building is her home. 
She has a room there, and expects to keep on 
working until nature utters a final protest. In 
recognition of long and faithful service, one of 
the large rooms in the new building — the one 
for tbe intermediate scholars and for general 
purposes— has been appropriately named 
“Emmons Hall.” hus the Memorial willina 
sense become her monument. Miss Emmons is 
a Unitarian, but of the evangelistic type. It is 
said of her that she car “ pray asMmner through” 
at an altar service like an old-time Metbodist. 





ship, to come into existence. We herewith 
give tae Morgan Memorial hymn in full: 


« We sing the Brotherhood of Man, 
The Fatherhood of God, 
Christ’s rule and power on earth, which can 
Give life beyond the sod. 


Nor race, nor color, nor employ, 
Nor creed, nor clotbes, nor tongue, 

Shall bar from us those who enjoy 
Worship in prayer and song. 


* Man’s love to God, God’s love to man, 
Make loving brotherhood; 
Co-operation is God's plan 
For highest human good. 


«“ O Lord, help us to grasp Thy thought 
And sbare with men Thy love; 

Here, serve our neighbor as we ought, 
There, dwell with Thee above.” 


Plans for the Summer 


From time to time during the summer 
Mr. Helms will preach at the adult service 
Sunday morning on “ Victims of Vice who 
Abound in Boston.” The special subjects 
to be discussed are: ‘‘ Gambling,” ** Greed,” 
** Slaughter ot Innocents or Child Murder,” 
* Blasphemy,” “ Lust,” “ Lying,” * Drunk- 
enness.”’ These sermons are not to be sen- 
sational, but are intended to give such in- 
formation and warning as will arouse all 
right-minded and true-hearted people to 
unite in driving places of vice from the 
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community. In vivid contrast with the 
foregoing there will be a double course of 
sermon-lectures illustrated by stereopticon 
on Sunday evening in the main auditorium 
and the Children’sCburch. Mr. Helms will 
give“ The Land and Life of Jesus,” and 
Rev. J. L. Corley, “* Christianity Encircling 
the Globe.” Mr. Corley has made the tour 
around the world and has studied the peo- 
ple, places and Christian missions. These 
lectures will be given alternately before the 
adults and the children, so that all will be 
given an opportunity to enjoy them. 
Morgan Memorial is in the midst of a 
dense population of various nationalities, 
where there is much poverty and vice. 
Mr. Helms estimates that within a small 
area surrounding the building there are 
10,000 people, many of whom make a bare 
living. Because of their necessities and 
their numerous temptations they stand in 
supreme need of the help that such an in- 
stitution can render. As they are aided in 
rising to a higher moral, intellectual and 
industrial plane, they become more inde- 
pendent because they are more useful to 
society in general. Viewed in its true 
light, the Memorial is attempting to apply 
the Gospel to the solu.ion of the complex 
social questions which are pressing upon 


the attention of Christian thinkers every- 
where. 





A Young Man Saved 


T the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Congregationalist Church at North 
Adams, Mass., the following story was told 
ot how an old deacon of the church fifty 
years betore saved a young man. He had 
been a member of the choir, but going out 
nights he fell in with a rough crowd, who 
led him into a violation of the law which 
brought him to the State’s prison. The old 
deacon felt that as it was his first offence it 
seemed too bad to have his whole lite 
blighted for one transgression. A petition 
for his pardon was passed around, and it 
received so many excellent signatures trom 
the'business men of the place that the Gov- 
ernor granted the request. 

On the convict’s return to North Adams, 
the deacon said to him: “Now we will 
take you back into your old place in the 
choir and the Sunday-school and welcome 
you to our homes as long as you behave 
yourself.” Sure enough, the very next 
Sunday, who should be seen in the choir 
but this ex-convict with his hair cropped 
close to his head. A job in the mill was 
found for him. In time he worked bis way 
upto the position of superintendent of a 
factory in New York State. 

When a new church was built in North 
Adams, the deacon received a contribution 
of $1,000 trom the ex-convict, and when the 
house was finished he received another let 
ter containing an order tor the best bell 
that could be cast in the country. When- 
ever a fire breaks out in North Adams the 
alarm is rung out on the bell this man gave 
asa thank-offering to the church and the 
city that stood by him and saved him in 


the days of his youthful folly—W. W. 
Everts. 





— The late Cornelius Vanderbilt is quoted 
as having said toa friend just before he 
died : ‘‘ I don’t see what good it does me— 
all this money that you say is mine. I 
can’t eat it; I can’t spend it; in tact, I 
never saw it, and never had it in my hands 
fora moment. Idress no better than my 
private secretary, and capnot eat as much 
as my coachman. | liveina big servants’ 
boarding-house,am bothered to death by 
beggars, bave dyspepsia, and most of my 
money is in the hands ot others who use it 
mainly for their own benefit.” 
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“YE ARE GOD’S ARCHITEC- 
TURE ”’ 


1 CORINTHIANS 3:9 


BISHOP WARREN. 


HIS seems to be a better rendering of 
the passage referred to above. It is 
an allowable translation of oikodome. It 
is the first definition given by Strong. It 
is more consisteut with the subsequent 
statements. For in the next verse Paul 
speaks of himself as a wise master-builder 
laying the foundations, and any man 
may build thereupon, gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, wood, hay, stubble. So God 
is not the builder, but the plan-maker, 
the architect. Man works to the plans. 
It was so in making the Tabernacle. God 
furnished the pattern in the mount, and 
Bezaleel and the rest did the work. 

There are certain advantages and great 
consolations in this rendering. It is a joy 
to find that God has planned our lives, 
These plans will be symmetrically adapt- 
ed to designed uses, places and times. 
They will be beautiful and large. Paul’s 
epistles are instinct with the spirit of 
cities. If he had never mentioned Athens, 
Rome, Ephesus and Jerusalem, we should 
know he had been there. The Parthe- 
non, the temples of Diana and Jehovah, 
give grandeur to his thought and expres- 
sion. The largest doings of man are 
wrought into the largest expressions. He 
uses two words for building twenty-four 
times ; all the rest of the New Testament 
writers use them but twice. 

The architect studies material, climate, 
uses, surroundings, future inhabitants, 
etc. So all our heredity is known. His 
eyes saw our as yet unformed substance 
and all the influences that would seek to 
shape us. They were our climate, mate- 
rial, and environment. He also saw our 
uses and the designed inhabitant — a 
habitation fit for the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. The plans are larger than 
our thought and beautiful enough to 
adorn the city of the Great King. 

Then, too, it is better because we have a 
share in the work. God plans, draws the 
pattern; we do the work. He wants 
something better than He can make. 
Ten thousand suns may do for a robe of 
light divine. And angels may do for min- 
isters to be sent forth. But He wants 
something as great as God and man to- 
gether can make. He makes the plan, 
gives the field of exploitation, fur- 
nishes incentive and power, and man 
is God’s fellow-worker. The result is far 
better than either could achieve alone. 

It is a measureless comfort to feel that 
we are not in a hopeless jumble of fortui- 
ties, but that there is a plan for each build- 
ing, and each several building is fitly 
framed together into such a perfect whole 
that it groweth into a holy temple in the 
Lord. 

We know not what the whole plan is 
yet. David and Moses tending sheep, the 
Baptist and Paul in the wilderness, Elisha 
following the plow, Hosea herding in 
Tekoa, knew not what God’s plan for the 
future was. But He did. The founda- 
tion laid deep under ground shows not 
the splendor of portal, the grace and 
glory of spire, and the amplitude of audi- 
torium throbbing with music and thrilling 
with the joys of ten thousand hearts. 

It is foundation-laying with most of us 
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yet. The life of every man who builds to 
God’s plan is a surprise. 

How can we know that plan? We 
cannot. But we can know present duty. 
We may know where the next stone is to 
go. There are hewn stones enclosing our 
paths, there is providence and conscience 
and guidance of the Spirit into all truth. 
Do the next thing, the third will appear, 
and in the end, when the scaffolding is 
taken down and the building is done, any 
one looking at the structure will say, That 
is God’s architecture, fit for the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 


Denver, Col. 





The Clasp of the Father’s Hand 


I am a child in the darkness, 
A little frightened child, 

The winds are moaning about]me, 
And the storm in my heart is wild ; 

My fear would increase to terror, 
Only, wherever I stand, 

It is mine to feel, for my comfort, 
The clasp of my Father’s hand. 


Duty has ordered tne forward, 
But I am afraid to go, 
The work is too great for my doing, 
So little I see and know ; 
And yet I can find my courage 
And obey my Lord’s command, 
For I feel the torce of a guidance 
In the clasp of my Father’s hand. 


I am as weak as the children, 
But my Father is wise and strony, 
I trust in Him when in danger, 
And He helps me to raise a song ; 
For every night has a morning, 
And home is in every !and, 
And I’m not atraid to go onward 
With the clasp of my Father’s hand. 


It is true that the end is coming, 
And mystery, like a shroud, 
Hangs over the parting waters ; 
I should tear to enter the cloud, 
But that this is my happy secret — 
As I wait awhile on the strand, 
Closer, and yet more tender, 
Grows the clasp of my Father’s hand. 


—- MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World. 





THE MILITARY MECCA 
REV. CHARLES A. 8S. DWIGHT, PH. D. 


RMY life is full of romance, as 

well as of a good deal of prosaic, 

bitter realism, and the Army of the United 
States is especially fortunate in having in 
West Point an institution located amid the 
loveliest of natural surroundings, with a 
majestic river sweeping by the rocky 
base of the broad plateau, and the sentinel 
hills rising protectingly behind the plain, 
while sunbursts and shadows play hide- 
and-seek over the face of the rippliug 
Hudson or chase each other up the leafy 
sides of old Cro’ Nest. The imagination 
of the poet peopled that region long ago 
with fays and fairies, while the historian 
in a more sober spirit recounts his tales of 
Revolutionary happenings in that pic- 
turesque spot, where Washington rein- 
vigorated the American cause and where 
Benedict Arnold plotted to betray his 
country. The very rocks about West 
Point are cut with large hieroglyphics 
which record past battles, while in the 
interior of its historic stone chapel the 
walls are adorned with tablets which re- 
cord the names of military heroes of the 
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past — with a significant erasure on one 
tablet of the name of the traitor Arnold. 

The centennial celebration at West 
Point has directed anew the attention of 
the country to that training-place of mil- 
itary manhood. The happy June days, 
always crowded with drills, receptions, 
calls, examinations, and other ‘‘ mancu- 
vres,’’ have passed this year with gala 
festivities of a more than ordinarily in- 
teresting kind. The corps of cadets is 
larger than ever before in the history of 
the Academy, and the annual review be- 
fore the board of visitors was an imposing 
spectacle. The long ranks of erect, mo- 
tionless cadets, clad in gray and white, 
standing stolidly on the grassy Plain with 
absolute precision of alignment while the 
officers of the Academy escorted the 
board of visitors up and down the lines, 
affected the beholder with a strange sen- 
sation of dreamful unreality. Were 
those ramrod-like figures off there upon 
the Plain mere painted toys? The real- 
ism came back when the companies — 
after marching past the reviewing officer, 
Adjutant-General Roe, the commanding 
officer of the New York State Militia, 
himself once a cadet and daring cavalry 
officer in the West — double-quicked over 
the course with swinging arms, dancing 
plumes and rattling scabbards. And a 
glance at the gallant Colonel Mills, the 
superintendent, whose eyes were badly in- 
jured in the fight at San Juan, and who 
as a mere lieutenant — the youngest man 
ever to receive such an honor — was ap- 
pointed to the superintendency as a re- 
ward of bravery by President McKinley, 
was enough to enforce the thought that in 
army life romance is mingled with real- 
ism, and while one day the plumes may 
wave and the quicksteps be played, the 
next day the smokeless powder speeding 
the invisible but very substantial bullet, 
or perhaps the malarial :aists of a Philip- 
pine swamp, may have to be faced. 

War is grave, serious business ; and even 
that perpetual preparation for war which 
a vigilant republic enjoins upon the sons 
of Mars involves many hardships, sacri- 
fices, partings and perils. The exercises 
of the centennial, therefore, partook very 
largely of heroic reminiscence, and all old 
West Pointers, as well as patriotic visit- 
ors generally, found their steps naturally 
gravitating to the massive, chaste Memo- 
rial Hall, which has been recently erected 
on the bank of the Hudson, a landmark 
conspicuous from afar. The erection of 
this building, of white marble, was made 
possible through a legacy left by Brigadier- 
General MacCallum, an officer of engi- 
neers, who died about the time of the Civil 
War, and by contributions of various offi- 
cers since then. Two large bronze tablets 
in the entrance hall record, the one the 
names of all deceased graduates who at- 
tained the rank of general, and the other 
the names of all graduates who fell in ac- 
tion. Opposite each man’s name is 
placed, in bas-relief, the appropriate 


. Shoulder-strap denoting his rank — it may 


be the two bars of a lieutenant, the gold 
leaf of a major, or the star of a brigadier 
by brevet. Furled battle-flags are clasped 
to the wall in different places by bronze 
shields lettered with a descriptive legend, 
while in the magnificent assembly hall 
upstairs thirty or forty regimental colors 
that were torn or scarred in battle are now 
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‘suspended at rest from poles {attached to 
the walls. 

War has its horrors ; peace must be the 
ultimate of civilization, as it is the prom- 
ise of Christianity ; the Army, like all 
professions, contains here and there a 
black sheep (though even so, generally a 
brave sheep !); but while we mourn the 
necessity that exists for oceasional armed 
intervention, we cannot but admire the 
type of manhood that West Point as an 
institution turns out — truth-loving, clean- 
handed, brave to the utmost, chivalrous, 
tender to the weak, disdainful of ease, 
and swayed from first to last — from life’s 
reveille to final ‘‘taps’’—by the one 
ideal, Duty ! For the typical West Pointer 
duty becomes the dream of his life. For 
God and native land he lives, and, if need 
‘be, dies. The spirit tbat actuates him iti 
all his career is well expressed in the old 
graduating song of West Pointers: 


“* Some may sleep ’neath the prairie sod, 
And some go home by the sea, my 
bogs ; 
But hearts that are true to their country 
and their God, 
‘Shall meet at the great Reveille, my 
boys!” 


Closter, Bergen Co., N. J. 





NEBRASKA LETTER 
“ RANGER.” 


HE citizens ot Lincoln, Neb., compris- 
ing all classes, have contributed one 
of the finest memorials tu the fame and rep- 
utation of the late President McKinley that 
has been so tar thought of. They have placed 
a fine chime of bells in the dome of the new 
magnificent St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church in his honor. Thechime consists of 
ten bells, the smallest weighing 250 lbs. 
The largest bears this inscription: ‘* Pre- 
sented by the citizens of Lincoln and vicin- 
ity in memory ot our beloved President, 
William McKinley, March, 1902,” and be- 
low the inscription is the Scriptural text: 
** Know ye not that a prince and a good 
man has fallen thisdayin Israel!” It was 
intended to have them ready tor dedication 
on Memorial Day, but on account of un- 
avoidable delays, the day of dedication was 
postponed to Sunday, June 1. The cere- 
mony consisted ot a chime concert lasting 
from 6.30 to 7.30 Pp. M., at which Mr. McKin- 
ley’s favorite hymns, “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” and * Lead, Kindly Light,” were 
played by Chester Meneely, of the Liberty 
Bell Co. of Troy, who came to Lincoln for 
the purpose. The presentation of the bells 
was made by Mayor Winett, with a dedi- 
«catory speech by H. M. Bushnell of the 
chimes committee. They cost $6,000, of 
which $1,000 was given by the Liberty Bell 
Co. Every day they will play * Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” 

St. Paul’s isa down-town church, particu- 
larly well located tor such a distinction ; 
andit is also fitting that they should be 
placed in the dome of achurch of which the 
late President was a member. The fine dis- 
¢retion used in the selection of this form of 
public expression of regard for the memory 
ot the late President makes it both unique 
and appropriate, and it is with a feeling of 
satisfaction and pride that we record the 
above transaction on the partot the citizens 
of the capital of our State, with a tender 
hope that the hymns and tunes played on 
the bells may have an elevating influence 
upon all who hear them. 

* * 

Towards the latter part of last year the 
building formerly known as the West 
Omaha Methodist Episcopal Church, lo- 
cated at 37th and Marcy Streets, was moved 
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to 40th and Farnam Streets, given an over- 
hauling and refitting, and rededicated un- 
der the name of the McCabe Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church. Rev. Harry G. Kemp, 
who has done such heroic work at Gretna 
under unfavorable circumstances, was given 
charge. The chief reason tor its removal 
was its poor situation, the present location 
being ideal, and in a place where it will 
have every chance to grow and be of great 
influence. The dedicatory service was in 
charge of Presiding Elder Jennings of 
the Omaha District, assisted by the Metho- 
dist ministers of Omaha and vicinity. 
Mayor Moores of Omaha was also an in- 


terested attendant. 
Ah = 


The District Conterence of the Omaha 
District was recently held in Omaha. It 
was attended by Rev. Dr. H. C. Jennings 
of the Book Concern of Chicago, and Dr. 
Claudius B. Spencer, of the Central Advo- 
cate, Kansas City. Rev. Mr. Gross, field 
agent of the Kansas City Book Concern, 
was also present, and the part of the pro- 
ceedings which most interested Omaha 
people was the latter’s statement that the 
people ot the Omaha District had stood 
nobly by the Book Concern and its inter- 
ests, their purchases being much in advance 
of last year. Its sessions were well at- 
tended, and the presiding elder’s reports 
showed splendid conditions in all lines of 


the work. 
r & 


During the early part of the’ year the 
Monmouth Park Church was wrenched 
fiom its toundations and practically de- 
stroyed by a tornado which visited the 
north part ot Omaha. Rev. G? A. Luce, 
the pastor, and the presiding elder at once 
went to work to rebuild, with the result 
that during the sessions of the Omaha Dis- 
trict Conference the visitors had the pleas- 
ure of assisting in the laying of the corner- 
stone. Its dedication will only be a matter 
ot a few weeks, when it will be fully 
equipped tor work. 

* * 

Rev. James Haynes, one of the pioneer 
Methodist preachers ot this State, went to 
his reward during the month of April. He 
was 76 years old at the time of his death, 
and had been a resident of the State since 
1875. On account of poor health he had 
done no active work tor some years pre- 
vious. About ten years ago he wrote and 
compiled a “ History of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Omaha and Suburbs,”’ 
to which Bishop Newman wrote an intro- 
duction, and which is considered 4 very 
authentic and valuable record of the history 
of the church in that vicinity. He lett a 
family of five sons, one of whom, J. B. 
Haynes, is secretary to Senator Millard. 
His tuneral occurred during the sessions ot 
the District Conterence, the pall-bearers 
being Omaha clergymen. 

* 

The Omaha. Hospital and Deaconess 
Home has issued its annual report of the 
year ending March 1, 1902. The old build- 
ing only has 33 regular beds, but this is a 
synopsis of its work tor theye:ir: Patients 
admitted, 892; patients discharged, 866; 
deaths, 23 ; pay patients, 625; free, 267. The 
expenses for the year were $14,921.87, and 
cash on hand, March 1, was $1,502.81. The 
building fund statement showed : Site paid 
for, $15,000 ; cash on hand, $12,000 ; subscrip- 
tions, $18,250; conditional subscriptions, 
$7,000. 

The deaconesses made 1,526 calls and a 
proportionate amount of work in otber 
lines in accordance therewith. 

On4im 

A beauty of a church will be dedicated at 
Plattsmouth during June. Itisan unpre- 
tentious structure, butof good architectural 
style and design, with beautiful windows 
and mural decorations. The best part of 
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the whole is that it will be dedicated tree of 
debt. It has been two years building, the 
congregation completing it as they got the 
money. Would that other churches in Ne- 
braska might follow their example ! 

” * 

At Madison is the only seven-year pas- 
torate in this State, and Rev. J. E. Fowler is 
the pastor. This is one of the best churches 
and congregations tor the size of the town 
in the State. They own halt a block of 
ground, which is nicely occupied with a 
beautiful church and a fine new parsonage. 
From the mayor to the humblest citizen, 
good things are heard of the pastor, who by 
reason of his long residence among them 
has become well and tavorably known to 
the entire community. The remarkable 
thing about it is that itis Mr. Fowler’s first 
church. Daring Holy Week he held serv- 
ices every evening, preaching on themes 
appropriate to the penitential season. 

* * 

Chaplain Nave was a recent visitor at the 
Wesleyan University. He was on his way 
trom the Philippines, where he has been 
with the Third Intantry, and stopped to 
look atter the sale of his Topical Bible. 
The Chaplain compiled this bouk while he 
was stationed at old Fort Omaha a number 
ot years ago with the Second Infantry, and 
gave the University the privilege of selling 
it on an arrangement satistactory to that 
institution and himselt. 

= a 

Rev. Dr. Hirst, of the First Church, Oma- 
ha, is convalescing after a severe siege of 
sickness lasting three months. Although 
not yet well, he manages to preach at the 
morning service. During his absence the 
pulpit was supplied by neiguboring clergy- 
men in the morning, while the tamous 
choir of this church packed the building 
every Sunday evening witha series of musi- 
cal services of a national character, selected 
from the best ecclesiastical music of nearly 
every Christian country, which elicited 
tavorable comment trom all who heard it. 


THE QUESTION OF THE NUDE 
REV. HENRY B. SCHWARTZ. 


JAPANESE rice merchant of the town 

ot Takamatsu sent a sample ot rice 

to the Columbian Exposition and received 

a medal and certificate of merit. The rice 

merchant exhibited this design recently in 

connection with a local exhibition. Bat 

the police of the town otf Takamatsu vetoed 

the display on the ground that the design is 
detrimental to public morals, 

It represents an arch in the foreground 
through which the Capitol is seen. [he 
arch is flanked by naked figures of te.nales, 
and in front of it reclines Columbia with a 
recumbené ux, holding out a hand ot wel- 
come or conciliation to some naked savages, 
men and women, at the other buttress ot 
the arch. 

Commenting on this incident, the Japan 
Mail says: ‘“* These ideas stand in strange 
juxtaposition —the Columbian Exposition, 
its commissioners, a Japanese rice mer- 
chant, and anindelicate picture.” Continu- 
ing, the Mail makes this pertinent obser- 
vation : 

“Atany rate, apart from the question of what 
is decent and what is indecent, one may be per- 
mitted to hopein the interests of art that the 
day is not indefinitely removed when figures of 
nude females will cease to be the most promi- 
nent motive in all Occidental decorative d:- 
signs. It has come tothis that we must have 
an undressed woman everywhere, whether on 
the top of a cigarette-box, on a cartifivate of 
commercial merit, or on the frieze of a salon. 
The Orient never fell into such absurd excesses. 
Fujiyama in Japanese designs is the nearest ap- 
proach to it, andthe dragon in Chinese stands 
next.” 


Kagoshima, Japan, 
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THE FAMILY 


CONSOLATION 
ALICE G. PATTEN. 


I wandered through the garden of the 
Lord ; 
Yet moved I not with any earthly tread, 
For, all around, the languid air that 
swooned 
With fragrance trom a myriad blos- 
soms shed, 


With dreamy motion seemed to rise and 
tall, 
And bear me on, forever floating on, 
All ina tender, tremulous light divine — 
The half-awakened light of early 
dawn. 


And there, amid the pure-eyed flowers 
that hung 
Thick-clust’ ring, 
fair — 
No dying petals, no! nor withered leaf, 
No sign of death, but life eternal there — 


fadeless, radiantly 


Amid the pure-eyed flowers with joy I 
spied, 
Snug nestling in its crown of leaflets 
bright, 
A new-born rose, just rounding into life, 
With cup ot shimmering green and 
gleam of white. 


With quiv’ring lips, that taltered from 
the tear 
Ot too much asked, my heart with 
tumult rite, 
** Dear Lord,” I cried, “this rose! O grant 
it me, 
To guard and cherish all my earthly 
lite!” 


Then with a look of pity all divine — 
A look I vainly strove to understand — 
He plucked the flow’ret, fresh with 
heaven’s dews, 
And gently laid it in my eager hand. 


With choking voice I faltered forth my 
thanks; 
Then earthward sped, filled with celes- 
tial bliss, 
Close pressing to my heart the precious 
gilt, 
Content to live forever, if for this. 


Too quickly sped those first few joyful 
months, 
And lo! e’en while I gazed with jealous 
eye, 
Lest aught should mar the tender petaled 
lite, 
I saw its budding freshness droop and 


die. 
With streaming eyes, in trembling haste 
I ran 
Straight to my Lord, and, falling at His 
feet, 
‘*Not this cup, Lord!” I cried. “*Spare 
me but this, 
And other sorrows at Thy hand I’ll 
meet.”’ 


Then in a voice made of all sweet accord 
My Lord made answer, saying, “* Grieve 
not thus; 
Thy rosebud is not dead. E’en now it 
wakes 
Aglow with lite and beauty wondrous. 


“Some treasures are there meant for 
heaven alone ; 
Too tair tor earth — too pure for human 


eyes. 
Then sorrow, child, no more; but nobly 

live, 
Content to know in heaven tby treasure 

lies.” 


Watertown, Mass. 
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Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





Our moods are lenses coloring the world 
with as many different hues. — Hmerson. 
= a as 
Each of you possesses a special fitness for 
your own special work, and no one in the 
universe can take your place,or do the 
work allotted to you.— Hugh Macmillan, 


Never dwell on the morrow. Remember 
that it is God’s, not thine. The heaviest 
part of sorrow often is to look torward to 
it. “*The Lord will provide.’— EZ. B. 
Pusey. 

* ® ~ 

We cannot throw the responsibility of 
our transgressions back on our ancestors. 
Sin is personal; sin is individual; it is 
here; it is now; it is sin today and yes- 
terday and last week. — Lymun Abbott. 


I have not a shadow of doubt that if all 
our eyescould be opened today, we should 
see our homes, and our places of business, 
and the streets we traverse, filled with the 
“chariots of God.’ There is no need 
for any one of us to walk for lack of 
chariots. That cross inmate of your house- 
hold, who has hitherto made lite a burden 
to you, and who has been the Juggernaut 
car to crush your soul into the dust, may 
henceforth be a glorious chariot to carry 
you to the heights of heavenly patience 
and long-suffering. That misunderstand- 
ing, that mortification, that unkindness, 
that disappointment, that loss, that defeat 
—all these are chariots waiting to carry 
you to the very heights ot victory you have 
80 longed to reach. Mount into them, then, 
with thankful hearts, and lose sight of all 
second causes in the shining of His love 
who will carry you in His arms sately and 
triumpbantly over it all. — Hannah Whit- 
all Smith. 

* ® = 

Accurate and careful detail, the minding 
of the common occasions and small things, 
combined with general scope and vigor, is 
the secret of all the efficiency and success in 
the world. It is only thus that any disciple 
will become efficient in the service of his 
Master. He cannot do up his works ot use- 
fulness by the prodigious stir and commo- 
tion of a few extraordinary occasions. Lay- 
ing down great plans, he must accomplish 
them by great industry, by minute atten- 
tion, by working out his way as God shall 
assist him.— Horace Bushnell. 

& ° * 

Too many men say, “* My God,Iam go- 
ing to work in such and such a part of the 
vineyard today ; please come and help me.”’ 
Our true prayer should be, **‘ Lord, where 
are you working today ? Let me come and 
work along with you.” We want God to 
help us carry ont our little plans; God 
wants us to help Him accomplish His 
great plan. We would be mueh happier if, 
instead of trying to fit God into our scheme, 
we would fit ourselves into His and be 
workers together with God. — Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. 

* ad oo 

“The little leaf, just unfolding from its 
bud seales,’”’ went on Rev. Winner, bend- 
ing over to touch some blossoms and leaves 
in the vase on the desk betore him, “‘ shakes 
out the wrinkles of its dress, that has been 
folded all winter, from apex to base, and 
thinks it can be of little use in the world. 
But that little leat develops. Other leaves 
come torth ; the buds start, they blossom ; 
they form fruit; grow, mature, and tulfill 
their purpose of creation. The first little 
leaf did not know what was required of it. 
The buds did not know their capabilities. 
They did not know what the light and 
warmth of the spring and summer would 
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do tor them — the same light and warmth 
that made the first leat take off its little 
bud scales. 

** Love acts like this on the shut-up soul. 
The warmth, light, and glory of God’s. 
presence make the soul drop off its outer, 
hardened erust, and spread out its quiver- 
ing life into the beauiy and glow ot heavenly 
atmosphere — this atmosphere of love to 
God and love to man.” 

“I declare! that’s just like good old 
Brother (iray’s lite,’ said Polly to herself. 
“And it all makes me think of that 
scragged branch ofcrab-apple I put in my 
pitcher with the rose-branch, the maple and 
lilac stalks, the last of March, to see what 
they would do. The crab-apple was the 
driest stick amongst them, butin just one 
week the leaves were out and three lovely 
blossoms. [saw Brother Gray only yester- 
day tucking some oranges into poor old 
Mr. Wynan’s pocket for his sick wile. 
And I was in Mr. Elam’s last week, and’ 
ever since he breke his arm somebody has 
sent groceries and coal and clothing, and 
they didn’t find out until a tew days ago 
that it was Brother Gray. And Brother 
Gray never misses a sermon; he never 
misses a prayer-merting, and is always 
present to lead his class, and how happy 
he is when he sees souls coming into the 
kingdom! I don’t wonder that his hymns 
have changed trom ‘A charge to keep I 
have,’ to ‘ Beulah Land’ and ‘ Palms of 
Victory.’ The crab-apple twig has blos- 
somed ! — Mrs. C. F. Wiper, in * Polly 
Button’s New Year.” 


‘Weeds, Lord — a tangled brake ! 
Thy plowshare must run deep, 
And cut and scar the garden of my heart.” 


“ Nay, child; let love’s seed wake, 
With life’s resistless leap, 
Fling branches wide 
On every side — 
The weeds shall choke and die, the new life- 
start.”’ 


— LUTHER DAvIs, in S. S. Times. 


AULD LANG SYNE 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


LARISSY HOBBS was “ reddin’ 
up’’ her little kitchen. The mus- 
lin curtains, fluttering lightsomely in the 
breezes of the June morning, were snowy 
white ; the floor was as yellow and speck- 
less as the butter for which Clarissy and 
her prize Jersey, Florabel, were famous 
throughout the length und breadth of 
Tunkett ; the little stove —trim and alert- 
looking, and, like its owner by inher- 
itance, ‘‘ with years of good wear in it 
yet,’’ albeit of a former generation — re- 
flected the sunshine with augmented lus- 
tre; a‘‘ batch” of “‘riz’” bread and an- 
other of shining, plummy buns sent forth 
a bewitching fragrance. But the owner 
of all this comfort and coziness (including 
Maria, a motherly yellow cat, and two 
yellow-and-black-and-white kittens) fin- 
ished ber dusting with the suspicion of a 
petulant dab at the case of the moon-faced 
clock, and sat down in her patchwork- 
cushioned rocker with a clouded counte- 
nance. Even the soothing creak of this 
cherished heirloom failed to drive away 
the gloom or the little perpendicular 
crease between the straight brows. 
Harner Jane Tubbs, striding leisurely 
up the gravel path, and inwardly resoly- 
ing to prefer a request, and that right 
soon, for a root of the vivid scarlet pinks 
which were in full bloom and making the 
yard brilliant and fragrant beyond com- 
pare or cavil, noticed the cloud, evem 
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through the mosquito netting and muslin 
curtains. 

‘‘Land sakes, Clarissy! You blue? 
When you git wamber-cropped ite enough 
to make us common folks, thet’s affected 
by the weather an’ sickness an’ financial 
losses, think the world’s comin’ to an 
eend. What's the trouble? ”’ 

Harner Jane had walked in without 
rapping, and was swaying energetically 
to and fro in Gransir Hobbs’ old rocker 
ere she finished with the abrupt query. 

Clarissy’s smooth forehead flushed. 
Her ready laugh was short and semi- 
apologetic. 

‘‘Well, Harner Jane, I guess you'll 
laugh. But I’ve just about made up my 
mind that I hain’t ben happy as I con- 
ceited I was, an’ I sha’n’t be till I git a 
Japanese screen, an’ ’’— 

Harner Jane was quiveringly upright 
in an instant. ‘‘ A Japanese screen ! 
Where’d you put it?” 

‘‘ Front o' the stove. It’s lonesome eat- 
in’ in the front room when I’m alone'— as 
I am the major part o’ the time — an’ on 
the other hand I’m sort o’ tired o’ eatin’ 
in a kitchen; an’ it wouldn’t seem like 
one with one o’ them, so gay an’ heart- 
enin’ an’ ’’— 

‘‘ T wouldn’t want to be gazin’ at rep- 
tiles whilst I was eatin’, pears to me,’’ 
interposed Harner Jane, dubiously, 

‘Nor I. You’re thinking of Mis’ Squire 
Holt’s. But all of ’em ain’t decorated 
(desecrated, I’d call it) with themsquirmy, 
tailly, clawy critters. I see one all cherry 
blows an’ birds down to Cousin Liza’s.’’ 

‘“‘Oh!”’ said Harner Jane, in the tone 
of one who has suddenly received new 
light. Then she added, in an off-hand, 
seemingly irrelevant manner: “ Liza’s 
husband is pretty well fixed, I hear.’’ 

The remark, however, was not irrelevant 
to Clarissy. Her response only apparent- 
ly ignored the reference to the financial 
status of Liza’s husband. 

‘‘T e’n git a beauty for five dollars,’’ 

‘* Five dollars !"’ 

Clarissy emanated defiance — calm, po- 
lite, resolute. 

‘* My hens are doin’ wonders now. E£n- 
joy your money, J say. J never hed no 
taste for showy funerals.’’ 

Harner Jane had, and she knew it. 
And Clarissy knew it. And she knew 
Clarissy knew it. She was silent a mo- 
ment, then tactfully changed the subject 
by asking for the pink root. 

Clarissy insisted upon her taking it then 
and there, following the reluctant recip- 
ient down the path with a shining trowel, 
which she plunged into the earth with an 
emancipated vigor that brought up a clod 
of such generous proportions that the for- 
tunate flower preserved every root intact. 
It was a clumsy parcel for a woman who 
had as many calls to make as Harner Jane 
suddenly discovered must be made that 
afternoon ; but Clarissy’s impetuosity car- 
ried the day, and that pink visited at least 
half a dozen homes, each one of which 
was put in immediate possession of the 
story of the donor’s impending extrava- 
gance. 

Clarissy had stood in the path, trowel in 
hand, a grim smile upon her alert, com- 
pact face, watching the late caller as she 
sped down the road on her errand, the na- 
ture of which was obvious to her hostess’ 
enlightened understanding. 
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‘* They’ll all be took with wanting to see 
me, before night,’’ she remarked to Maria, 
a mischievous twinkle in her keen, kindly 
gray eyes. ‘I'll give ’em something to 
come for.’’ 

She flew into the house, donned her 
second-best dress, tied her bonnet with 
nervous hands, and, leaving the house by 
the back door, slipped the key beneath the 
third plank under the fourth knot-hole, 
and hastened across the fields to where 
the electric road wound along through 
fields and woodland the long way between 
Tunkett and the city. To the city Clarissy 
was bound. She was not an easy cus- 
tomer to suit. A screen which is destined 
to be gazed at for the remainder of one’s 
natural life is not a thing to be chosen 
lightly. But it was selected at last, gor- 
geous with birds and ‘“‘ blows ’”’ galore. 

No, she would not have it sent ; and she 
braved the conductor’s glare as she 
mounted the rear platform with her treas- 
ure, and enjoyed every moment of the 
ride home, 

A light rain was falling as she left the 
car, and before she set foot once more on 
her own plank walk it had increased to a 
downpour, which sent her heart into her 
mouth in apprehension for the safety of 
the screen. But the wrappings were thick, 
and soon it stood in undimmed glory, 
lighting up the little room, and effectu- 
aily concealing the old square stove. 

Then Clarissy sat down to take a draught 
of pure satisfaction, alloyed only by the 
thought that none of the neighbors would 
come through the rain to view the con- 
summation of her resolve. Dinner time 
was at hand, and she prepared her meal 
with due regard for the screen, circling 
around it circumspectly, and wondering 
if the steam fromi the little tea-kettle 
would affect it unfavorably. Even as she 
wondered she was shot through with a 
thrill of compunction, for the kettle had 
been her Grandmother Hobbs’. She 
feasted her eyes as she slowly ate her 
chop, and called Maria’s attention to the 
birds. Maria, who, with the twins, had 
been having a refreshing nap on the front 
doorstep during the installation, marched 
over and surveyed it critically. Then, 
evidently considering it some new-fangled 
style of claw-sharpener, raised herself upon 
her dainty hind legs, and — Clarissy made 
one wild, frantic swoop, and Maria, who 
had been one of the family for sixteen 
years, had received her first box on the 
ear. She flew out of doors, preceded by 
the twins, and did not appear again until 
tea-time. 

After dinner Clarissy chose for occupa- 
tion knitting, which she could do without 
looking at it, so that she could have full 
eye-liberty to study the beauties of the 
screen. But a vision of Maria’s bewil- 
dered countenance flitted between her 
and her new acquisition, and somehow it 
did not look quite as it did before dinner. 

Tea-time came, and again she trod with 
circumspection as she prepared her sim- 
ple meal, and set the kettle back so that 
it should not possibly create injurious 
steam. It subsided with what seemed to 
her sensitized fancy an injured murmur. 
She missed the cheery bubble-ubble- 
ubble which, with Maria’s purr, had 
composed her simple and sufficient home 
music. But this she did not admit to 
herself. 
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‘*[ dom’o’s I hev to hev it way round 
the stove,’’ she soliloquized, as she sipped 
her tea. ‘‘It always did look so homey 
to see the red through the isinglass win- 
ders of ma’s old stove, I guess I'll slip it 
to one side a little. I c’n see it even 
then. So she slipped it a little to one 
side; and then sat and gazed at the 
cheery red gleams from the stove her 
father bought the day she was eighteen. 
Presently Maria, the twins at her heels, 
craned her neck tentatively through the 
doorway. A wave of reminiscent tender- 
ness rushed over Clarissy. She sprang up 
to make amends to her old friend witha 
good hug, but Maria, with youthful agil- 
ity, whirled, and ran with her progeny 
for dear life. 

The possessor of a Japanese screen sat 
down. Her toast grew clammy, her tea 
cold, ere she rose, with decision in her eye, 
buoyancy in her bearing. The wrappings, 
which had been carefully dried, were 
brought out, and in five minutes the screen 
was up in the woodshed loft, reached sel- 
dom and precariously by a tipsy ladder. 
Then she returned, poked the fire, put in 
four fresh sticks (three was the limit, the 
stove was such an exemplary heater, but 
the evening was chilly, and besides —), set. 
the kettle over the hottest cover, skimmed 
the cream off a whole pan of Florabel’s 
milk and with infinite pains coaxed Maria 
and the twins to partake, made fresh tea 
and toast, lighted her Grandmother 
Hobbs’ lamp — it was growing dusk —and 
once more sat down, with such a blissful 
and untroubled countenance that Mrs. 
John Dodge, who happened to drop in 
(the rain having abated), asked her if she 
had fallen heir to a fortune. 

‘“ Not exactly,’’ responded Clarissy, 
beamingly, as she watched Maria lick her 
spreading whiskers. 

“Then ’’—in a careless, by-the-way 
tone — ‘‘ I guess you’ve ordered that Jap- 
anese screen that Harner Jane happened 
to mention that you spoke of when she 
dropped in this morning.”’ 

‘*Oh, Japanese screen ? Well, they’re 
putty, but [ incline to suspect one might 
be in the way, the room bein’ small.’’ 

And Maria and the stove winked gravely 
at each other, while the kettle sang as 
though it would burst its threat. And 
Clarissy, with absent-minded and inno- 
cent rudeness, hummed a bar or two of 
** Auld Lang Syne,’’ the while she knit 
and beamed and radiated happiness, and 
inquired after the welfare of all Mrs. John 
Dodge’s relatives, even to the last remove. 


Hartford, Conn. 





Imaginary Troubles 


be Y children,” said an old man, as 

M he lay on his death-bed, ** I have 
lived long, toiled hard, and worried much. 
But as I look back upon my life, I find that 
my greatest troubles have been those that 
never happened.”’ 

How many men and women there are 
who would have to make the same contes- 
sion! Life, as a rule,is made twice as 
miserable as it need be simply by imag- 
inary troubles. The disposition to worry 
is one of the most unfortunate mental 
traits or habits with which a young person 
can start in life. It is generally such a 
needless burden — as needless as the sack 
ot meal which the Irish tarmer carried on 
his back, as he rode home in the cart, to 
lighten the labor of his horse! Imaginay 
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troubles seldom come to pass — in a form, 
at any rate,as bad as we have imagined ; 
and yet they are the most depressing and 
wearing mental ills with which many peo- 
ple have tocontend. It is the bridges we 
never cross that give us our worst tumbles 
into’ rushing torrents and trightful chasms. 

One of the happiest purposes that a young 
person can form, on entering upon the seri- 
ous business ot life, is the resolution not to 
worry — to hatch as tew imaginary troubles 
as possible. Make the rule never to be dis- 
tressed about anything until it becomes ab- 
solutely certain that such a calamity is go- 
ing to happen. This would not, of course, 
exclude preparations for any possible 
trouble, but it would prevent that prema- 
ture and generally unnecessary suffering 
which helps to make so many heads gray 
betore their time. — Wellspring. 





HOMESICKNESS 


I am sick, soul sick of the city, 
I am tired of the noisy street ; 
The din of the cling clanging car bells, 
The endless tramp tramping of teet. 
I am tired of the strain and worry, 
The push and the struggle and strife; 
The scramble tor loaves and for fishes, 
While starving for true bread of lite. 


I long tor the fresh, quiet country, 
The green fields so peaceful and still ; 
The cool mountain brook swiftly flowing 
Adown by the old mossgrown mill. 
I long tor the hush of the forest, 
Tue sough of the wind through the pine, 
The scent of the sweet tern and hemlock, 
The song of the wood-thrush divine. 


Oh, to lie on the soft, green mosses, 
And gaze where the sun filters through 
The leaves, which like laces are tangled, 
In emerald web ’gainst the blue. 
Oh, to rest, just to rest, on the bosom 
Ot the lifegiving earth, mother earth ; 
Till the turmoil within me is quiet, 
And my soul finds relief in new birth. 


— Townsend Allen. 





THE MAN WHO LOOKS FOR GOOD 
REV. ELIJAH P. BROWN, D. D. 


AVE you ever seen him? Do you 
know him? If not, I want to tell 
you that he is a good man to know. 

I met him on the train one day when 
every one I had talked with for hours 
seemed to have been a born pessimist. He 
came along smiling in such a pleasant way 
that I was glad to share my seat with him. 

There was a baby just across the way 
that had been crying and fretting, for an 
hour, and although I had been much dis- 
turbed over it, my new acquaintance did 
not appear to notice it at all, but he pres- 
ently asked me if I had noticed how pa- 
tient the mother was. I could see it very 
plainly then, but I had tailed to observe 
it before. 

The brakeman called out the stations so 
indistinctly that no one could tell what he 
said, but the optimist beside me remarked 
that he had a very pleasant voice. The news- 
boy talked through his nose in a way that 
made me glad when he was gone, but the 
man who looked tor good discovered at 
once that his hands were clean. I had not 
noticed that. 

A young woman in front of us put up 
the window and Iwas made very uneasy 
about the dustand cinders. My close ob- 
server noted the girl’s pale face and, fear- 
ing she was ill, hoped the fresh air would 
do her good. Strange, but I hadn’t 
thought of that. 

After a number of things of this kind 
had happened, I turned to the man and 
said: 
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“You seem to see good everywhere;” 
and he replied: 

“Well, why shouldn’t I? The world is 
full of it, and it is hard to miss it.”’ 

“Were you born that way?” I ventured 
to ask. 

**Oh, no,” he returned. 
how it was. [ used to be just the other 
way. In fact, I looked tor bad every- 
where, and I always tound it, too. I was 
like a man I knew when I was a boy, who 
made a business of looking tor thorns, and 
it was astonishing how many he could 
find. He wanted them for something or 
other tor some kind of a tactory, but his 
constant search for thorns made him blind 
to about everything else. It just seemed as 
if he couldn’t see any other kind of a tree, 
and as for fruit and flowers aud sunshine 
and so on, he was as blind asa bat. Well, 
there was a time when I was just like that 
thorn hunter. I couldn’t see the good at 
all, but oh! how easy it was to see the bad. 
One day I said to myself, ‘ This way ot 
living is foolishness. I’ve had enough of 
it and it’s got tostop.’ I determined that 
I would quit looking for things that made 
me feel cross and surly, and see if I 
couldn’t find something that would make 
me feel more like living. And so I turned 
over a new leaf and started out, right then 
and there, to look tor good. 

‘*The day happened to be Sunday and I 
went tochurch. The preacher roared in a 
way that was deafening and there was 
nothing worth while in his sermon, and 
yet I was able to find more than a dozen 
things about the man and his preaching 
that were commendable. In the first place, 
his necktie was faultless and his coat fitted 
him perfectly. His pronunciation was 
good und his speech was grammatical. 
His gestures were graceful and he stood 
squarely on his teet and didn’t run his 
shoes down at the heel. I would rather see 
a preacher a little weak in his theology 
than in his ankle bones, anyhow. His the- 
ology will come all right in time, but his 
feet never will. 

“The choir sang wretchedly that morn- 
ing, but I had gone to church to look tor 
good, and I bad to see that there were some 
very good-looking people among the sing- 
ers. The girl who sang the solo seemed to 
have neither life nor music in her, but her 
dress was very becoming. There was a 
woman in the next pew to me who hada 
very coarse look, but she had very pretty 
buttons on her jacket. 

“In the next room to mine at the hotel 
that night was a man who snored like a 
sawmill, but in a few minutes I was able to 
note that his time and tone were both very 
good, for snoring. As an unstudied effort 
it was certainly very fine. In spots it was 
as full of expression and surprises as any 
of Wagner’s music. AsTI fell asleep I was 
more than half wishing that I could snore 
as well. 

““When I arose in the morning I was 
struck with the thought that my dreams 
had been pleasant,a very unusual thing 
with me, and I was ftairly well satisfied 
with my start in looking tor good. I was 
encouraged to try to make a good start on 
my second day, but when I looked into the 
wash-pitcher I had a close call, for it was 
almostempty. I whistled and looked out 
of the window, and the prospect from there 
was very fine. It was charming, indeed. 
I couldn’t remember that I had ever seen 
a finer view from a hotel window any- 
where. When I paid my bill it struck me 
as being large, but the hands of the clerk 
who took my money were very small and 
shapely withal. 

** And so [I went on, day after day,’ con- 
tinued my optimist, ‘‘ making a constant 
and earnest effort to see only the good, and, 
although my daily routine was much the 
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same as it had been, I was generally able 
to find a bright spot somewhere. Of course 
it wasn’t all sliding down hill, but it’s be- 
coming more and more that way the longer 
Itryit. The more [ look tor good the easier 
itis to find 1tand theless temptation I have 
to look for the bad. In fact, it is getting to 
be almost second nature tor me to look for 
the good, and I wouldn’t go back to the old 
way now for anything. I used to havea 
tace as long as asermon and as sober as 
crape on the door, and [ know I felt worse 
than I looked, but now it is almost as dit- 
ferent as besingin a new world. Take my 
advice, friend, and go to looking tor good 
everywhere, and you will be astonished 
how easy it is to find. Good-by.”’ 

And the man picked up his own big grip 
and the heavy telescope belonging to the 
patient woman with the cross baby, and 
made his way out of the car, for the train 
had stopped at his station. 

The last I saw of him he was talking like 
an old triend toa man with a balky mule. 
— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


TO JUNE 


Month of the periect love, 
Month of the perfect leat — 
The mellow-mourning dove 
Thine only note of griet — 
Oh, let me hide within thy shade a sorrow 
past reliet ! 





Thou, unto whose employ 
All Nature’s arts belong — 
Fragrance and warmth and joy — 
Admit me to thy throng. 
Thou canst not dull the pang, but oh! tune 
every chord to song! 


— WALTER BROOKE, in Century. 





Cheerful Living 


The happiness ot which children dream, 
bright with the morning sunlight and tresh 
with its dew, is out of reach tor most of us. 
It is the sad secret of the bliss earth gives 
that it can never wholly satisty the heart. 
The overflow ot joy is for occasions, as the 
stream pours its tlood-tide down the valley 
after rain. But the witness of good cheer is 
the opportunity of every day. Christ gives 
us peace of heart, and out of peace springs 
the serenity of cheertul living. 

Men want deliverance from trouble, but 
they begin at the wrong end and with the 
wrong ambition. It is not the outside 
world that matters. No man can be wholly 
master of his environment, wholly secure 
against sorrow, pain and loss. When a 
man’s heart is not set on any gift, posses- 
sion, strength or hope ot earth, he is secure 
against the grief-bringing forces of the 
earth. But here, too, many stay their steps 
as in the old rhyme the miller sings : 


‘I have set my heart upon nothing, you see, 
And 80 the world goes well with me;” 


or as in the old Stoic thought men armed 
themselves against despair by courage to 
endure. 

The Christian message brings a higher 
thought. We are not called to mere endur- 
ance, but to cheerful lite. We resign, but 
we obtain. If we deny ourselves, it is that 
we may thare life with our Heavenly 
Friend. Our attitude toward gifts that 
other men desire is not indifference, but in- 
dependence. The taithful Christian neither 
despises comforts and enjoyments nor de- 
pends upon them. He lives with Christ 
and has the glad serenity of those whom 
Christ makes free. His peace is rest ot con- 
fidence wedded to joy of service. The 
world did not give it; the world cannot 
take itaway. The world possesses the selt- 
seeking man ; but the Christ-seeking man 
is master of the world. 

This cheertal living is a matter for every 
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day’sexperience. It is not a series of light- 
ning flashes, each succeeded by a gloom of 
dark ; it is a steady glow such as the lamp 
continually fed and tended makes because 
itisalamp. It is and must be ever in this 
troubled life the great attractive quality tor 
disappointed and despairing men. To pro- 
claim Christ’s invitation with good words 
is much, but to be ourselves Christ’s invi- 
tation by a life ot constant cheerfulness is 
at once the noblest and the commonest of 
all earth’s opportunities. 

Since cheerful living is a light, the time 
ot darkness is its opportunity of shining. 
To be happy in life’s happy days is as easy 
as breathing. The opportunity of help 
comes in with trouble, sorrow, loss. And 
it comes most, perhaps, with petty troubles, 
cares, anxieties, vexations. To be cheer- 
ful when it is easy to be vexed or sad, is to 
wip a victory tor Christ and hold a light 
tor men. One lamp in the city’s glow 
counts little ; but how men in the darkness 
oi the wood follow one lamp that shows the 
way toward home and peace! —Congrega- 
tionalist. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE HACK-DRIVER’S LITTLE 
GIRL 


EMMA C, DOWD. 


IX little girls in Miss Rexford’s school 
kK) were about the same age — Cora, 
Ethel, Sally, Edith, Jenny and Ruth. 
Five of them were generally to be seen 
together, at recess and going and return- 
ing from school ; but the sixth one, Ethel 
Stedman, was not apt to be included in 
the good times of the others. This was 
not because Ethel was not as pretty or as 
bright or as pleasant as the rest of them, 
or because she did not wear as dainty 
frocks. No; it was all on account of her 
father’s being a hack-driver. Sally’s fa- 
ther was a doctor, Edith’s was a clergy- 
man, Cora’s was a lawyer, Ruth’s painted 
pictures, while Jenny’s father kept a book- 
store. These little girls did not realize 
that a man who drove a hack for a living 
could be just as good as if he went around 
euring sick people, or stood behind a 
counter selling books, or even preached 
sermons in a big church. So Ethel was 
made to feel that in some way she was 
not quite their equal, though she didn’t 
understand what the reason was. It 
would never have occurred to her that her 
dear, kind father was the cause of all this 
snubbing. 

Day after day Ethel went to school, 
wishing she could do something to make 
the girls like her better. Finally her 
chance came. 

lt was warm and sunshiny when school 
opened one afternoon ; but before long it 
grew cloudy, and when the children were 
let out the weather was so threatening 
that the five friends hurried along, hop- 
ing to reach their homes before the shower. 
They had only gone a few blocks, how- 
ever, when great drops began to fall, and 
in a minute it was pouring. There was 
no way but to scamper up on the steps of 
a house, to wait till the rain should cease ; 
but the question that troubled them was, 
how soon would it stop? It might keep 
on until night, and they all lived a long 
walk away. It thundered and lightened 
a little, and Cora and Jenny began to cry. 
It grew darker, and the rain came down 
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in such sheets that the girls could hardly 
see across the street. Then a hack came 
rolling along, and to their surprise it 
stopped right in front of the steps. 

“Girls! girls!’’ called a familiar voice, 
‘don’t you want to ride home ?’”’ 

Before one of them could answer, Ethel’s 
father had jumped from his high seat, and 
had poor little frightened Jenny in his 
arms. He deposited her on her feet in- 
side the carriage door, and ip a minute or 
two the five were all there, half-laughing, 
half-crying, and being whirled along 
towards home. 

‘* Father came after me; but you had 
started on ahead, or I should have asked 
you to ride then,’’ explained Ethel ; and 
the five couldn’t help feeling a little bit 
ashamed to see the eagerness with which 
the girl whom they had all slighted was 
ready to do thema favor. As for Ethel 
herself she almust wished a shower would 
come up every day, it was sucha delight 
to be right among the giftls, and be one 
of them ! 

“How did you get home?”’ 
Edith’s father, that night. 

‘“* Mr, Stedman brought me in hia hack ; 
Ethel asked us all to ride,’’ and Edith re- 
lated the circumstances. 

‘* Mr. Stedman is a nice man,” said the 
clergyman, reflectively. ‘‘I told some 
one the other day I didn’t believe there 
was a better man in this town than Eras- 
tus Stedman. And he ‘has a good wife, 
too. Iam giad that Ethel is one of your 
mates. You’d better invite her to spend 
some Saturday with you.’’ 

Edith told the other girls what her fa- 
ther had said, and they agreed that they 
had made a great mistake, and that they 
would do their best to rectify it. After 
that there was no lack of ‘‘ good times ”’ 
for Ethel Stedman. 


Meriden, Conn. 
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POLLY’S WISH 


OLLY stoo@ on a chair in the nursery 
window, looking out with a very 
wistful face. 

“It must be nice to be grown up,” she 
said to herself ; ‘‘ you can do so many love- 
ly things when you are a lady.”’ 

She climbed down off the chair now, and 
sat in it with her back to the street; for her 
sister Kate had gone out of sight. 

‘*She’s a visitor at the hospital, and they 
all are so glad to see her when she comes,” 
said Polly. ‘‘ She sings to them and talks 
to them, and reads to them beautiful 
books. Mother is out, too. She’s gone to 
see about the poor old women in the 
Home, and ask them if they are pretty 
comfortable. Mother and Sister Kate are 
always helping somebody that has mis- 
fortunes, The doctor says they are angels 
of mercy. I’m going to belike that when 
I get big enough.” 

Polly sat still thinking about it for a 
while longer. Then she said: ‘ Yes, when 
I’m grown up I'll be kind to all the poor 
people, and they’ll say ‘God bless you’ to 
me, and they’ll feel better.” , 

This being decided, Polly began to think 
that she had been quiet long enough. “I 
guess I’ll go see what grandmother’s 
doing.”’ 

Poor grandmother was suffering from 
neuralgia in her face. Polly was just in 
time to trot downstairs with the hot water- 
bag and put a pillow on the lounge under 
the old lady’s head and cover her up with 
a soft, warm quilt. Then she pulled down 
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the blinds and kissed her, and told her to 
go to sleep and get well. 

When Polly went back to the nursery, 
Tot and Jim were there, very cross be- 
cause they had been brought indoors out of 
the dampness. Hannah was having a 
hard time with them both. 

Polly tried to read her story-book in the 
growing hubbub, but without much suc- 
cess. “I'll have to go downstairs to the 
dining-room, I suppose,” she said at last, 
shutting the door with a snap. “I wish 
you children wouldn’t make such a fuss; 
yo=. aren’t babies.” 

This speech did not mend matters. Polly 
knew it, and by the time she got to the head 
of the stairs she came toastop. ‘* Mother 
isn’t here to coax them to be pleasant, and 
Hannah’s patience is almost gone. Maybe 
it would be righter tor me to try to do 
something.” So back she went. 

* Let’s have some fun,” she said. “ Let’s 
have a party and invite every doll there is 
in the house.” 

At this suggestion things calmed down 
as though by magic. Soon all three were 
busy and happy, and tired Hannah could 
sit still and rest a little. 

When Sister Kate and her mother came 
in, Polly had a great many questions to 
ask about the sick people and the Home. 

“It’s so lovely for them to be so good to 
everybody,” she said to herself again. 
**Just wait till I get old enough, and I’m 
going to help people, too.”’ 

And she never once thought—wasn’t it 
funny ?—-that she had been a little angel of 
mercy herself that very afternoon. — SALLY 
CAMPBELL, in S. S. Visitor. 





DO WHAT YOU CAN 


“We're on the committee ef ‘Do What 


You Can.’ 
It’s a working committee,” said bright 
little Dan. 
“*T appointed myself, and Jip held up his 
paw ; 


He’s chairman, a good one as ever I saw, ° 


For he sits in a chair and he ‘speaks,’ 
when I snap 


My fingers to tell him to wake from his 
nap. 


“This usetul committee has all it can do, 
Though nothing, of course, that’s ’spe- 
cially new. 
There’s the crows and the hens, and the 
woodchucks — Oh, my! 
You ought to see Jip when he sees one 


go by. 
I bring in the firewood with Jip at my 
heels ; 


He thinks that he helps, and I know how 
he teels, 


For when he goes hunting, it’s my turn 
to tag, 


So you see we have neither much reason 
to brag. 


“A dog and a boy — two can have lots of 


un 
That would be only work if there wasn’t 
but one. 


A boy and a dog are as good as a man, 


When on a committee ot ‘Do What You 
Can.’ ” 


— ANNIE A. PRESTON, in Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





——A Southern cornetist, named Burst, 
has three children — Alice May Burst, 
James Wood Burst, and Henry Will Burst. 
— Epworth Herald. 


—— Summer Boarder : “ I have heard that 
silk tassels grow on your corn.” Farmer: 


“Yes, miss, regular grosgrain silk it is, 
too.’’ — Lowell Citizen. 


— Tommy (inquiringly):¥* Mamma, is 
this hair-oil in this ttle?” Mamma: 
“ Mercy, no; that’s glue.” Tommy ( non- 
chalantly): “‘That’s why I can’t get my 
hat off.’’ —Christian Register. 


—‘ Dicky,” said his mother, “ when 
you divided those five caramels with your 
sister, did you give her three?”’ ‘No, ma. 
I thought they wouldn’t come out even, so 


I ate one ’fore I n to divide,’ — 
Youth’s Companion. —_ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Second Quarterly Review 
SUNDAY, JUNE 29, 1902. 
{ Preliminary 


1, GOLDEN TEXT: A light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel. — 
Luke 2 : 32. 


2. THE LESSONS OF THE QUARTER were 
taken from the 9%th to the 16th chapter of Acts 
inclusive (with a Temperance Lesson from 
Romans), and include the period from the con- 
version of Paul to the beginning of his second 
missionary journey. 

8 HOME READINGS. Monday— Acts 9: 
1-20. Tuesday—Acts 10: 34-48. Wednesday — 
Acts 11 : 19-30. Thursday — Acts 12:1-19. Friday 
— Acts 18:1-12. Saturday — Acts 14: 8-22. Sun- 
day — Acts 16 : 6-15. 


Ii Lesson Analysis 


1. Sau or Tarsus CONVERTED (Acts 
9: 1-2). 

Saul’s “exceeding madness” against 
Christ’s followers ; his authorization trom 
the high priest to go to Damascus, and 
bring the disciples ** bound ” to Jerusalem ; 
the “‘ sudden light ”’ which shined about him 
as he neared the city, striking him to the 
earth ; the Voice that asked, ‘‘ Why perse- 
cutest thou Me?” the announcement that 
it was Jesus who addressed him ; Saul’s 
blindness ; his humble entrance into the 
city ; his three-days’ abstinence and prayer ; 
his vision of Ananias coming in and laying 
his hands upon his eyes; the message to 
Ananias ; bis reluctance ; the assuring pre- 
diction that Saul was ‘“ a chosen vessel ; ”’ 
his visit to Saul; the recovery of the latter’s 
sight, and his baptism and preaching — 
were the principal points of the lesson. 


2. PETER, ASNEAS AND DorRcAs (Acts 9: 
32-43). 

The tollowing is an outline: Peter’s visit 
to Lydda ; the healing ot Aneas ; the fame 
of the miracle and the conversion of Saron 
to the faith ; the death of Dorcas at Joppa ; 
the testimonies to her “ worth and good- 
ness ;’’ Peter sent for ; the exclusion ot the 
mourners from the chamber ; his prayer ; 
the resurrection of Dorcas and new con- 
verts. 


3. PETER AND CORNELIUS (Acts 10: 
34-44). 


The leading points were: The vision of 
Cornelius, in which he was bidden to send 
for Peter at Joppa; Peter’s “ trance,” in 
which he was taught, by the vision of a 
great sheet let down trom heaven contain- 
ing four-footed beasts, and reptiles, and 
fowls of the air, which he was bidden 
to eat, that nothing was to be esteemed 
common or unclean which God _ had 
cleansed; Peter’s journey to Cveesarea ; 
the welcome trom the centurion ; his at- 
tempted homage promptly checked by the 
apostle ; Peter’s address, opening with the 
memorable statement that he had been 
taught the lesson that ‘‘ God is no respecter 
of persons,” etc. ; and the unexpected and 
astonishing descent of the Spirit upon Jews 
and uubaptized Gentiles present. 


4. GENTILES RECEIVED INTO THE 
CHURCH (Acts 11: 4-15). 

The tidings of Gentile conversions reaches 
the mother church at Jerusalem ; Peter’s 
return, with six witnesses, irom Czesarea, 
the occasion ot sharp criticism trom the 
stricter Jews; Peter’s detense, in which he 
narrates his own vision and lesson on the 
housetop, the concurrent arrival of Corne- 
lius’ messengers, the private direction trom 
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the Spirit, the Pentecostal eftusion at 
Ceesarea, ending with the question, ‘‘ Who 
was I that I could withstand. God?” 
Peter’s acquittal, and the joy of the church 
at the salvation of the Gentiles — were the 
principal points. 


5. THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH IN SYRIA 
(Acts 11 : 19-30). 


The Gospel carried by the persecuted and 
dispersed saints to Phenice, Cyprus, and 
Antioch, but chiefly to the Jews at first; 
the nagano Greeks at Antioch receive the 
glad tiding from Hellenist Christians ; the 
mother church at Jerusalem hears of this 
gracious work ; Barnabas selected on the 
part of the latter to go to Antioch ; his ex- 
hortation to “cleave unto the Lord with 
purpose of heart; his visit to Tarsus in 
qvest of Saul; their return to Antioch and 
labors for the space of a year ; the applica- 
tion of the title of ‘“* Christians” to the 
disciples at Antioch ; the visit of prophets 
to the church at Antioch ; Agabus’ predic- 
tion of a famine; and the spontaneous col- 
lection for the Judean disciples sent by the 
hand of Barnabas and Saul — constitute an 
outline of the lesson. 


6. PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON 
(Acts 12: 1-9). 

The important points were : Herod’s cru- 
sade against the Christians at Jerusalem for 
the purpose of pleasiag the Jews ; the de- 
capitation ot James, the brother of John ; 
the arrest of Peter, and his confinement 
until after Passover ; the precautions taken 
to prevent his escape; the prayers of the 
church in his behalf; the visit of the angel 
to Peter at night sleeping between two sol- 
diers ; the apostle awakened and delivered 
trom his chains; his departure from the 
cell; the iron gate opening of its own ac- 
cerd ; Peter’s discovery of the reality of his 
treedom ; his knock at the door of Mary’s 
house where the disciples were praying ; 
Rhoda’s joy at hearing his voice ; the dis- 
ciples’ disbelief ot her statement; their 
amazement at finding it was really he; his 
explanation ot his deliverance, his commis- 
sion to tell James about it, and his own de- 
parture to a place of safety. 


7. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSION- 
ARIES (Acts 13; 1-12). 


The principal points were: The “ proph- 
ets and teachers” at Antioch ; the call of 
the Holy Spirit to “separate Barnabas 
and Saul;” their authentication by the 
church as missionaries; their departure 
with Mark to Cyprus; labors at Sa- 
lamis in the synagogue ; their visit to Pa- 
phos ; the invitation to proclaim their mes- 
sage betore the proconsul, Sergius Paulus ; 
tke efforts of the sorcerer Elymas to with- 
stand them ; Paul’s indignant rebuke ; the 
immediate judgment or blindness upon the 
sorcerer ; the astonishment and conversion 
of the proconsul ; Saul’s name changed to 
Paul; and his precedence from this time 
over Barnabas. 


8. PAUL AT ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA (Acts 
13 ; 48-52). 

The voyage to Perga; the desertion of 
Mark and his return to Jerusalem; the 
perilous journey to Antioch in Pisidia ; 
Paul’s first recorded sermon ; its repetition 
requested ; the immense throng on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath ; the jealousy of the Jews 
that the Gentiles were admitted to the same 
promises and privileges with themselves ; 
their outspoken hostility ; Paul’s bold dec- 
laration, ‘“‘ Lo, we turn to the Gentiles ;” the 
joy ot the latter and the multiplication of 
converts among them; the spread of the 
Gospel through the region ; the anger of the 
Jews ; their crafty use ot * the honorable 
women ” and “chief men ” to excite perse- 
cution ; the expulsion of the apostles; and 
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the joy of the converts left behind — were 
the principal points of the lesson. 


9 Pau at LystTrRa (Acts 14: 8-19). 


The miraculous cure of the cripple at 
Lystra ; the attempted deification of Paul 
and Barpabas by the superstitious Lys- 
trians ; the protests of the apostles, and their 
explanation of their mission — that they, 
too, were mortals, and that their mission 
was to turn the people from vain idolatries 
to the worship of the Living God, the Maker 
of all things, who, while suffering the na- 
tions to walkin their own ways, had not 
“jett Himself without a witness;” the 
stoning of Paul at the instigation of Jewish 
bigots from Antioch and Iconium ; his re- 
vival from apparent death, return to the 
city, and departure on the next day to Derbe 
with Barnabas — constitute an outline ot the 
lesson. 


10. THE CoUNCIL AT JERUSALEM (Acts 
15 : 22-33). 

The principal points were: A large gath- 
ering of the church at Jerusalem; the 
silence during the testimony of Barnabas 
and Paul as they rehearsed the signs and 
wonders which God had wrought by them 
among the Gentiles—all going to show 
that the Judaizing teachers who insisted 
that circumcision and the adoption of other 
rites were preliminary essentials to salva- 
tion were wrong ; the adoption of the judg- 
ment given by James that the Gentile con- 
verts be not troubled, but that they be in- 
structed to abstain * from things sacrificed 
to idols, from blood, and trom things stran- 
gied, and trom fornization ;” and the send- 
ing of Judas and Silas, together with Paul 
and Barnabas, to the church at Antioch 
where the difficulty had arisen, to announce 
to them this decision of the mother churcb. 


ll. PAUL CROSSES TO EUROPE (Acts 16: 
6-15). 


Hindered by the guiding Spirit trom 
preaching or planting churches in procon- 
sular Asia, Paul and Silas made their way 
to the Hellespont. Here at Troas Luke ap- 
pears to have joined them. Here, too, was 
revealed to tbe apostles their future field. 
In a vision at night a man of Macedonia 
appeared to Paul, pleading with him to 
come over and help them. Regarding this 
call as trom God, the company sailed tor 
Neapolis, whence they proceeded to Phi- 
lippi, the chiet city in that part of Mace- 
donia and a Roman colony. Going to the 
river side on the Sabbath, they tound cer- 
tain women gathered for worship, with 
whom they conversed. One ot these, Lydia, 
aseller of purple and a proselyte to Juda- 
ism, proved receptive, was baptized, and 
insisted on the apostolic party taking up 
their abode at her house. 


12. TEMPERANCE LEssON (Rom. 13: 8-14). 
Love enjoined, with the reasons — it ful- 
fills all laws, keeps all commandments ; 
neither kills, steals, covets uor commits 
adultery ; works no ill to one’s neighbor. 
Watchtulness enjoined — redemption gets 








Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wanis to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 


That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
blood on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely eliminates it, and strengthens the 
system against its return. Try Hood’s. 
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nearer daily; the night of sin and igno- 
rance wanes, the day dawns; works of 
darkness should be put off, the armor 
of light should be put on. Especially 
should such unbecoming deeds of darkness, 
as drunkenness, licentiousness, strife, jeal- 
ousy, be laid aside, the true raiment of the 
soul -- the Lord Jesus Christ — be put on, 
and no further thought be given or pro- 
vision made for tulfilling fleshly lusts. 


lll Questions 


|. From what books and chapters were 
the lessons taken? 

2. What portion of apostolic history was 
covered ? 

3. What led Saul to go to Damascus? 

4. What occurred on the way? De- 
scribe the light, the voice, the conversation. 
5. What directions were given him? 

6. Who was sent to his relief, and what 
followed? 

7. Where did Peter go (Lesson II) ? 

s. Whom did he heal? 

0. Why did he go to Joppa? 

10. What wonderful miracle was there 
wrought ? 

ll. Who was Cornelius, and what vision 
did Re have? 

12. What vision did Peter have, and 
what did it teach him ? 

13. What occurred at the meeting of the 
soldiers and the apostle? 

14. What remarkable interruption oc- 
curred while Peter was preaching? 

15. What criticism was made of Peter 
when he returned to Jerusalem? 

16. How did he defend himself, and with 
what result? 

17. How far did the Gospel spread as the 
result of the persecution which followed 
Stepken’s martyrdom ? 

18s. Where, by whom, and with what re- 
sults, was it preached to the Gentiles ( Les- 
son V)? 

19. What did the Jerusalem church do, 
on learning of it? 

20. What did Barnabas do? What help 
did he seek ? 


21. «ive the origin of the title ** Chris- 
tians ? ” 


22. What prediction was made by Aga- 
bus, and what course was taken ? 

23. Who started a new crusade against 
the church, and with what motive? 

24. Who was his first victim ? 

25. Whom did he then arrest? What 
precautions were taken ? 

26. What did the church do ? 

27. Detail Peter’s deliverance. 

28. Where were the first foreign mission- 


aries called to their work? Who were they, 
and who called them ? 


29. Where did they first go? 
next ? 


Where 


30. What opposition and what success 
did they meet with in Paphos ? 


31. What success did the apostles have 
in Antioch in Pisidia ? 

32. What opposition was aroused, why, 
and with what results ? 

33. Tell what occurred at Iconium and 
Lystra ? 

4. What deadly assault was made at 
Lystra? Explain Paul’s recovery. 

35. What difficulty was settled by the 
church at Jerusalem, and how was it set- 
tled ? 

36. From what port did Paul and his 
party sail to Europe, and why did they go? 

37. Where did they stop ? 
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ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin” engraved on the works, and is 
guaranteed against original defect of every character. A booklet about 
watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. 











38. Who was their first convert and 
hostess ? 


39. On what grounds were drunkenness 
and license forbidden, in Lesson XII ? 


40. What positive direction was given? 





President Roosevelt’s Valuation of 
the Sunday-school »* 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT sent the 

following message to the Sunday- 

school children of Brooklyn who paraded 
in Prospect Park last Saturday : 


“Tam glad to have a chance to express to the 
children of the Sunday School Union how glad 
Iam to know that they are fitting themselves 
to become in the future Christian citizens of 
this great republic. Sturdy, self-respecting 
morality, a readiness to do the rough work of 
the world without flinching, and at the same 
time an instant response to every call in the 
spirit of brotherly love and neighborly kind- 
ness —these qualities must rest at the founda- 
tion of good citizenship here in this republic if 
it is tu achieve the greatness we hope for it 
among the uations of mankind. Therefore I 
send greetings to the children, and I send greet - 
ings especially to those who are training them 
in these difficult duties.”’ 





Welcome to Mrs. Moody 


RS. D. L. MOODY, who, with her 
son, Paul Moody, spent most oi the 
winter in Scotland— where Paul Moody 
has been studying with Professor David- 
son, of Edinburgh — was the recipient of an 
enthusiastic demonstration of welcome on 
arriving at Northfield, May 15. As the 
train on the Boston & Maine drew up at 
Mount Hermon station, cheers and the 
school yell went up from two hundred and 
fifty boys’ throats, each boy doing his lusty 
best to swell the volume. The party left 
the train at South Vernon, driving the two 
miles to Northfield. At the first of the 
school buildings the girls of Northfield 
Seminary, in gala array, were gathered 
over three hundred strong and greeted the 
approaching carriage with the Chautauqua 
salute, followed by the school song, “ Oh, 
Northfield Beautiful.”’ Then in a long line 
they marched atter the carriage down to 
the arch erected in front otf Mrs. Moody’s 
home. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoa. | 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. ' 


| 


) | ness, No orders for less than 20 shares ac- 





WEALTH From CORNSTALKS 


| A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTORS IN THE 


NEW INDUSTRY 


THAT WILL CREATE ENORMOUS WEALTH 


“NATiowal FIBER & CELLULOSE CO. 


OF CHICAGO 
| owns and controls machinery, patents and proc- 
esses for manufacturing all grades of paper, feed, 
and by-products from the wasted corn stalks. This 
| waste in the corn belt of the United States amounted 
to over 58 million tons in 1900, 
| CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 
| can form an idea of the scope of this enterprise 
when they consider that the tonnage of corn-stalke 
to be turned into pulp for paper is inexhaustible, 
and will supply the American paper manufacturers 
and stop them from going to Canada for pulp from 
timber, It is an enterprise that will immensely 
benefit farmers, Jaborers, freight-carriers and invest- 
ors 
Contracts for machinery for the first plants have 
been let with Torris Wold & Co., Chicago 


THE STOCK OF THE 
NATIONAL FIBER & CELLULOSE CO. 
Will as an investment surpass everything in 
the history of industriai money-makers. A 


limited amount of stock is offered at $1.50 per 


share, par value, $10.00, fully paid and non- 
asdenuabaa, 


Buy Before the Advance on June 21, 


| hd stock is selling rapidly, and the withee 


" $2. 00 Per Share after June 21, 


with good prospects of advancing to par before 
the end ofthe year. Investors are invited to 
examine machinery, patents, processes. prod- 
ucts, and everything pertaining to the busi- 


cepted. An investment of $30 (20 shares) 
now bids fair to be worth $300 before the end 
of this year. 


SANFORD MAKEEVER, Fiscal Agent, 














CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


ERIE RAILROAD 


Hands mely illustrated descriptive fold- 
er, together with detailed intormation con- 
cerning the 


Special Excursions 
to Chautauqua Lake at 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


in July and August, may be obtained on 
application to OU. W. Jorpan, N. E. I 
at the Company’s 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
207 Washington St., Boston. 

















Or D. W. Cooxeg, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
New York. 
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EASTER DAY 


OBERHOFPREDIGER DR. ERNST DRYANDER. 


[The following is the Easter message of the Court 
Preacher to His Majesty, Kaiser William III. As to 
content, it may be taken as a fair example of evangel- 
ical preaching in Germany today. — W. W. GUTH.) 


HE Christian Church celebrates her 
Easter festival, not as a mere feast of 
nature, observed according to old Ger- 
manic usage, or a8 modern views would 
interpret it, but as commemorating the 
resurrection from the grave of Jesus 
Christ, her Head. No tact is mure credibly 
grounded than this; the disciples of Jesus 
Christ were convinced that their crucified 
Master did not continue in death, but that 
He again came to lite. The message of the 
greatest among them, Paul of Tarsus, rests 
solely upon the certainty that Christ per- 
sonally appeared to him,before the doors of 
Damascus, and called him to be His 
spokesman. And today when Christian 
congregations assemble in the name of 
Jesus, baptize their children, observe the 
Lord’s Supper, hallow their marriages, and 
consecrate their graves, it is because they 
relate these rites, not to a spent force, of 
which only relatively meagre accounts are 
preserved, but to a living and actively 
working Personality. The tact of Easter 
is the presupposition of the church’s ex- 
istence. Out ot her Lord’s open grave does 
she rise. Easter day is ber birthday. 

The resurrection ot Christ is the only sut- 
ficient reason for the existence of the 
church. With the agonizing end of the 
Saviour, the Messianic ideal which the 
disciples had pictured to themselves was 
shattered. All their hopes were blasted. 
Gradually, perhaps, they might have 
found themselves, and out of their 
wrecked expectations saved a few discon- 
- nected remains, and cherished many sunny 
remembrances of their Master. But the 
fact stands secure: the real Messiah was 
not the corpse laid inthe grave. Had He 
been only this, they never would have 
gone outinto the world to fill it with His 
message, the Gospel never would have 
been written, nor Christianity founded. 

What happened, then, that we see these 
disciples only a few weeks later rise with a 
message of the Crucified Lord on their lips 
and a boldness which baffled even the high 
councils of Israel itselt? What was it that 
so changed the merely sensuous hopes of 
these childish, naive fishermen and tax- 
gatherers to an unparalleled spirituality ; 
that seasoned their simple enthusiasm with 
sober judgment ; that bathed their ignorance 
with this wonderfully vitalized wisdom and 
insight, and thoir poverty of spirit with this 
flame of love and this power which even 
now proceeds from their every word? The 
only tenable answer is that which they 
themselves gave — 


The Fact of the Resurrection, 


Of course the Christian Church never 
would nor could have announced this 
Easter message as a separate and singular 
event in the life of Christ, dissociated trom 
all that went before. Scarcely could she 
have found faith with such a message, nor 
would she have been able to show how this 
supposed event could be separated trom the 
other events ot Christ’s lite with their neces- 
sary relationship. 

The cause of nature justifies itself in un- 
ceasing destruction and renewal of lite. 
Why should it be discontinued at any one 
point? Why should there be a different 
order in the world of human beings? Is 
there anything especially noticeable in 
a Papuan Negro which gives him a special 
right te immortality ? Do countless human 
beings whose lives ebb in monotonously 
tedious labor, or in the coarse and miser- 
able enjoyments of the moment, carry 
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something in them which does not cease 
with this lite? Or may we regard the eter- 
nal continuation of such beings merely as 
an enticing tancy? One can underftand 
why many serious people prefer to believe 
that such an existence is not to continue, 
and to content themselves with the thought 
that, although the race will live, the indi- 
vidual must perish even as the leat in fall. 

The answer to these riddles is tound in 
the person ot Jesus Christ, standing as the 
centre of the world’s history, and 


The Pivot of Its Ages. 


He bears a life whose existence is not 
amenable to the conditions of time, 
which does not proceed from nor rise 
with nor exhaust itself in the finite. So 
powertully does this lite flow in Him, that 
His very words are stamped with it — 
words ot which Leopold von Ranke, from 
an entirely worldly point of view, said: 
** In them the pure breath of God is exhaled, 
to which nothing this fleeting world holds 
in its memory is comparable, and which 
therefore are rightly defined by Peter as 
‘ words of eternal life.’’’ So intensely does 
this spiritualized life work in Christ that 
its manifestation has grasped and moved 
the centuries, and carries millions in its 
embrace. If this life were annihilated in 
the disgrace of a contemptible judicial mur- 
der, if He who, until the very moment of 
His glorious and unparalleled death, pro- 
claimed the conquering power of life, 
should vanish in the impenetrable oblivion 
of night, the reality of the finite mind and 
the Infinite Reason, the controlling forces 
in human society, would be discredited 
and destroyed. Assurely as there is lite 
which does not end with death, so surely 
did the life of Christ not dissolve itseli in 
His death. The person of Christ will ever 
remain unexplainable, a mere puzzle, if we 
force it into the bounds ot the purely natu- 
ral, and place it side by side with those of 
Moses, Contucius, Zvroaster, and Moham- 
med. Wegrasp it only with a belief in 
eternal lite, the fullness of which became 
apparentin Him. Its dynamic can be un- 
derstood only on the basis of the Resurrec- 
tion. 
An immense 


Revolution in the Method of Human Judg- 
ments 


results. Not only does the reality of this 
fact issue in a new and powertul concep- 
tion of life, but in a new arrangement 
thereof. Building on this fuundation, the 
Christian Church rejects every view which 
knows no other forces, and recognizes no 
other motives, aims or hopes except those 
originating in and exhausting themselves 
with this life. To her the world isa divinely 
ordained and divinely blessed field of la- 
bor; but only such because its ultimate 
end and lottiest hope are in another and 
higher world, vouched for L-y the resurrection 
ot Christ. There our everlasting destination 
lies. Thus a new world ot human motives 
and tasks is called into life, but at the same 
time a world of divine powers and gifts. 
Individuals may indeed understand these 
tasks only in reference to this present life, 
and accept the motives only to a certain 
extent. Their actual conduct, however, 
may be better than their belief. On the 
other hand, there is too often a failure of 
the one powertul and convincing apology 
tor Christianity, namely, the lack of 
Christians in whom the life of the Risen 
Christ is really apparent. In practice 
Christians can discredit their system. 

But whatever practice or belief may be, 
this fact remains: The recognition of the 
tull dignity of true manhood, the power of 
seli-sacrificing and world-conquering love, 
the unshakable faith in the victory of 
truth and goodness, the inner freedom from 
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the delight as well ias the drudge of the 
world, the comforting hope which soothes 
our sorrow, the firm assurance which wards 
off doubt and perplexity, have their roots 
in the 

Gospel of Easter-Day 


in the new dispensation§which the Risen 
Christ has brought to light. Theold Easter 
message of Luther — 


“A battle wonderful was there 
When Death and Life did fight ; 
Life won the crown, a victory fair, 
And Death robbed of its might,” 


has its meaningifor us. The end of God's 
way is not death and annihilation, but life, 
eternal life ! 

As the Easter bells peal forth this year — 
into a time serious and vexed — may they 
bring this certainty, and withit new power, 
new love, new hope, to imany hearts ; and 
fix in all hearts the! conviction which a 
Galilean fisherman, nineteen hundred years 
ago, expressed : “jAnd this is the victory 
which hath overcome the world, even our 
faith.” 





> 


Inter-Collegiate Rowing Regatta 
Highland-Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 21 


The Boston & Albany R. R. announces special 
rates to Poughkeepsie and return, June 20-2] . 
tickets good returning until June 23, as follows: 
From Boston via Chatham and Hudson and the 
New York Central, $6.90 ; or via Albany and the 
New York Central at the same rate. With the 
additional train service on the Boston & Albany 
R. R., effective June 15, there could hardly be a 
more attractive trip arranged than is offered by 
this line over the New York Central for this 
occasion. Agents have been furnished with 
tickets, folders, etc., for this occasion. 











Every Dollar We Spend 


with the newspaper tells you some- 
thing to your profit. If your eye 
happens to fall on this announcement 
today on your way to the beach or 
country, read it through, for it will 
pay you. Our statement is that we 
can furnish and supply your summer 
cottage or summer hotel at less ex- 
pense than any other house in New 
England. We carry a full and com- 
plete line ot everything in house fur- 
nishings, such as: 


Furniture of all Kinds, 
Bedding of all Kinds, 

Shades and Curtains, 
Portieres and Awnings, 
Upholstery, Wall Papers, 
Carpets and Rugs, 

Straw Mattings, 

Pictures and Frames, 

China, Glassware, 

Crockery, Cutlery, Silverware, 
Tinware, Woodenware, 

Table Linen, 

Tin Plate Goods, 

Lamps and Fixtures, 

Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
Lawn and Garden Tools, Ete., Ete. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Mosaics from India, By Margaret B. Denning. 
Fleming H. Revell Co.: New York, Chicago and To- 
ronto. Price, $1.25. 


As the title so fittingly suggests, this 
handsome volume consists of a collection 
ot charming sketches of lite in India. The 
author has departed trom the old highways 
ot literature on India, and gives wonder- 
tully illuminating views of the govern- 
ment, missionary work, social lite, the caste 
system, education, and the gods and reli- 
gions of the land. It reveals the heart of the 
peeple, asit is shown in their vocations, 
ceremonies and worship. There are twenty- 
six excellent illustrations printed on fine 
paper from electros. The book is a perma- 
nent and valuable addition to our stock of 
injormation about India, and is entitled to 
a place in every library. 


The Naturalness of Christian Life. By Edward 
E. Keedy, &. D, G. P, Yutnam’s sons: New York 
and London. 


Preachers and Christians who are strug- 
gling to disontangle themselves trom the 
old legalism and narrow standards ot Uhris- 
tian experience and views of the spiritual 
lite, which cause many serious and thought- 
tul people to stumbie, will find much help 
in this book. The author’s conception of 
Gospel truth is one that is finding tavor 
among the most advanced religious teach- 
ers of the day. It is rich, full, and wonder- 
fully tree. Human individuality is re- 
spected, and no one type of religious expe- 
rience is made the universal standard. It 
is intensely Christocentric, All conduct is 
determined by the personal relationship to 
Christ. Love is the power that binds man 
to God and transforms humanity into a 
brotherhood. Religion is an essential ele- 
ment ot true manhood, the same as ethical 
training or general education. The author 
bas evidently thought long and earnestly 
upon the subject matter ot his book, and 
has wrought out a statement of his views 
that bears the marks of undeniable origi- 
nality. 


The Principles of Jesus Applied to Some Ques- 
tions of ‘today. Sy Robert kK. mpeer. biemiug H. 
Reveil Co.: New York, Chicago and Toronto. Price, 
80 cents. 


One ot the most encouraging teatures of 
the great change through which religious 
thought is passing, is the large output of 
books that attempt to show how Jesus 
*‘ came to displace legalism by the spirit of 
a true lite, to supplant prescription by 
principle.” Their general tendency is to 
promote a larger, more joyous and increas- 
ingly successiul form ot Christianity. The 
book before us belongs to this class, and is 
worthy of the attention of all who wish to 
learn how to ascertain and apply the 
teachings of Jesus. Mr. Speer’s tunda- 
mental proposition is that we are not to be 
mere slavish imitators of specific acts aud 
sayings, but that we are to seek for the 
principles which regulated the earthly life 
ot Jesus and then yield ourselves to their 
control. ‘**‘ He lived in His own age and 
country and He fitted Himself to His time 
and the people among whom He moved, 
We live in another age, and the methods 
and problems of lite are different ; but the 
same principles which guided Him are to 
guide us.” 


"Harper & po 1, —_ eww Hl = 
1,50. 

This is the latest in the series of Amer- 
ican novels published by Harper « Broth- 
ers, and, in our judgment, is tar from 
being the best. The plot is obscure, and 
the characters are so shrouded in a mist of 
words that one can hardly discern them. 
Helen appears to be the heroine of the 
story. She has two lovers, one a strong, 
healthy, “ primitive,” almost brutal, man 
who is madly in love with her, but to 
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whom all of her friends object. The other, 
a musician, was tound,a waif, by a monk 
and educated inaconvent. He is simply 
attracted by Helen, but all of these same 
friends think it would bean idea) union. 
Through a series ct vicissitudes, attempt- 
ed murder, war, etc., Helen and her musi- 
cian drift together. There are several 
minor plots and characters—one, Thad- 
deus Bourn, “a man with conversations in 
him,” being amoung the best. 


The Claybornes. By William Sage. Houghton, 
om Company : ton and New York. Price, 


In this latest novel by the author of 
“Robert Tournay,” we have a stirring 
romance ot the Civil War. It is more a 
love story than a history of battles, although 
the reader is given a glimpse of one or two 
thrilling skirmishes and running fights. 
Two brothers, members ot an old Southern 
family, take opposite sides in the war. 
Both are noble, manly fellows, although the 
Northern soldier is more attractive, and 
both distinguish themselves in battle. There 
are two wirls in the story, one ot the North, 
the daughter of a general in the war; the 
other a Southerner, beautiful and dashing, 
tull ot love tor her country. She becomes a 
spy, and stops at nothing that may aid her 
work. Her daring escapades add much to 
the interest of the book. The Northern 
girl is tender, generous and noble-hearted, 
and becomes the heroine ot the pretty love 
story. This second novel by this author 
will add much to his iame. It is intensely 
interesting from the opening chapter, and 
none of the incidents are overdrawn. The 
style is clear cut, and the character-draw- 
ing shows a keen knowledge 6t that most 
desirable art in novel- writing. 


Sarita, the Carlist. By Arthur W. Marchmont, 
Frederick A. stokes Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 


Ferdinaud Carbonnell, the son ot an 
English duke, going to Madrid on a diplo- 
matie mission, finds that his name has 
been assumed by the leader of the Carlist 
party. Sarita, a beautiful young girl and a 
distant cousin, is prominent among the 
Carlists. Of course he fallsin love with 
her, but, owing to the use of his name, he 
receives information of a plot to abduct the 
young king, and alone and unrecognized 
rescues him, thus frustrating Sarita’s plans 
and causing her to hate him. There is plot 
and counterplot, with a host ot charac- 
ters, but at last through the intervention of 
the young king all ends happily. Itis a 
stirring, romantic nove! that holds one’s 
interest to the last chapter. 

Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Paul. By Edward W. 


Townsend, The Century Company: New York. 
Price, $1.50. 


In this new collection of ‘‘ Chimmie Fad- 
den” stories, we meet all our old triends of 
years ago. The chapters are so arranged as 
to torm a connected plot, telling us of the 
death of Mr. Burton, Miss Fannie’s hus- 
band, revealing the love of Mr. Paul tor 
her, and allowing us to hope that in time he 
will receive his reward for a devotion of 
years. Mr. Paul has become quite a stu- 
dent of social philosophy, and his views 
lose nothing by being translated by Chim- 
mie into his idiomatic language. His dia- 
lect seems to have been considerably mod- 
ified by his long residence in Miss Fannie’s 
household. 

A Revolution in the Science of Cosmology. By 


George Campbell. Crane & Uo.: Topeka, Kan. Price, 
$1. 


Professor Campbell has devoted fifteen 
yeare to the special study ot cosmology, 
and has reached the conclusison that the 
prevailing system rests on a talse assump- 
tion. His fundamental point is that the 
universe, instead of being in its primitive 
state a nebulous form of matter heated to 
an incredibly high degree and gradually 
cooling, was first of all a trozen conglomer- 
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ation ot atoms of space, passing from a dead 
and frozen conditiou to one of increasing 
heat and life. The tendency, therefore, is 
not from an intense heat to an intense cold, 

but the reverse. _The sun was at one time a 
cold body, and by the law of the universe it 
has been transformed into an incandescent 

mass. The earth is destined to go the same 

way. In this view the author thinks he 
sees a corroboration ot the Biblical cosmol- 
ogy, according to which “ the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 

ments shall melt with fervid heat.” One of 
the most interesting features of the book is 
the claim that tbe polar region was once 
tropical and extensively inhabited with 
animals of large size, and that they were 
suddenly overwhelmed by the convulsion 
of nature which shifted the axis of the earth 
and caused the existing formation ot conti- 
nents and oceans. 

Songs for the Shut-In, Gathered and arranged by 


Mary Cragie Yarrow. Thomas Whittaker: New 
York. Price, 50 cents. 


Invalids, cripples, the aged, and all classes 
of adult “ shut-ins” will enjoy this book. 
It consists of a pleasing variety of short 
selections of prose and verse especially 
adapted to the needs of the unfortunate, 
discouraged and downcast. 


Satan and Demons. By L. T. Townsend. Jen- 
nings & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 25 cents. 


The entire subject of demonology is most 
interestingly discussed in this little book. 
Prot. Townsend has evidently given the 
matter much careful attention, and medi- 
tated long and deeply upon the relation of 
demons to humanity. He recognizes the 
existence of such spiritual beings, tells 
where they originated, how they affect 
mankind, and how they may be resisted. 
There is always a danger of going too far 
in discussing demonology, and passing 
over into the realm of speculation and pos- 
itive superstition, but we believe Prof. 
Townsend’s book is safely within the lim- 
itations of reason and revelation. 


A Hero —Jean Valjean. By William A. Quayle. 
Abraham Lincoin. Hy Samuel G. Smith. The 
Gentleman in Literature. By William A. Quayle. 
A Nineteenth Century Crusader. By Charies 
Edward Locke. The Typical American, By 
Charles Edward Locke. King Cromwell, By Wili- 
jam A. Quayle. Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 
each, 25 cents. 


This charming collection ot books com- 
prises “* The Hero Series,” issued by Jen- 
nings & Pye. They are of high literary 





Cool Food 
For Hot Days 


Better health comes with less meat and 
fat during the warm weather. 

By proper and pleasant diet you can pre- 
pare the body forsummer and teel trom 
ten to twenty degrees cooler than your 
neighbor. 

Grape-Nuts and cream, a little fruit, and 
possibly a couple ot soft-boiled eggs, is sut- 
ficient for the breakfast. An ordinary por- 
tion of Grape-Nuts contains sufficient 
nourishment to fully sustain the body un- 
til the noonday meal ; being a pre-digested 
food itdoes not overtax the stomach, and 
contains none of the beat supplied by the 
heavy carbonaceous foods. 

Fully cooked at the factory by tood ex- 
perts brings it to you ready to serve, and 
does away with the heat of cooking and the 
time necessary to prepare ordinary tood ; 
and its crisp daintiness is pleasing to the 
palate of young and old. 

Many delicious recipes are tound in each 
Grape-Nuts package, so that the form ot 
eating this wholesome food can be changed 
to suit the user. 

These suggestions, if followed tor ten 
days, will convince the most skeptical that 
a cool body, an active brain, and an energy 





hitherto unknown will prevail, and the 


general lassitude peculiar to warm weather 
; will disappear. 
l 
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merit, with fine halt-tone frontispieces, 
bound in dainty but durable cloth bind- 
ings, stamped in white and gold, and beau- 
titully printed on fine paper. Faithful 
sketches of the characters named are given. 
With commendable tact the authors show 
that moral heroism is tar grander than 
mere physical prowess. As all the world 
Joves a hero, these little sketches are sure 
to become popular. 





Magazines 





— The cover of Country Life in America is 
an artistically beautiful gateway to the rich and 
varied fields within. That for June is a ie 
landscape in colors —a country road — enc 
cled with a border of daisies and clover blos- 
soms. In the series of practical papers on * The 
Making of a Country Home,” by Bryant Flem- 
ing, the important topic of “ Planting the 
Place”’ is treated this month, and profusely 
illustrated. ‘“Fioating Down Stream in a 
Canoe,” with John Craig, is a delightful pastime. 
Anna Botsford Comstock tells us about * But- 
terflies and Moths,’ aided by L. W. Brown- 
ell’s exquisite illustrations. ‘ Duck-raising for 
Profit,” ** Monticello,” “‘ The Harness Horse and 
Country Turn-outs,” “Old Williamsburg in 
Virginia,” are some of the other papers of this 
issue. We cannot speak too highiy of this 
superb publication. (Doubleday, Page « Co.: 
New York.) 

— ‘Another Chance,’ by Julia Traitt 
Bishop, the long story in the June St. Nicholas, 
bas to do with life at a girls’ boarding school. 
Interest in the capital story, ‘Hunting the 
Puma,” is increased by the fact that the authbor- 
illustrator is a seventeen-year-old lad and the 
grandson of Edwin Booth; Ethel Parton, who 
contributes a charming ballad of the old Puri- 
tan days, is the daugbter of James Parton, the 
noted historian; and Kosalind Richards, who 
writes of the woods in June, is the daughter of 
Laura EK. Richards. “‘How the Pilgrims Came 
to Plymouth,’ by Azel Ames, M. D., is for older 
readers, probably, the most interesting and im- 
portant article in this number. There are, of 
course, verses, and illustrations, and the usual 
well-filled departments. (Century Company: 
New York.) 


— “The Pulpit and Present-Day Questions,’’ 
by Rev. W. Harrison, of Dorchester, Canada, is 
a@ production that should be read by all minis- 
ters regardless of denominational affiliations. 
It gives a sweeping and satisfying view of the 
momentous changes that are taking place,and 
tells the preacher how he should meet them. 
The paper is found in the May-June number of 
the Methodist Review (Church South), along with 
a number of other timely articles: ‘The Story 
of Witchcraft,” by Will T. Hale; “The Role of 
the South in the Revolution,” by William E. 
Dodd, Ph. D.; “Some Southern Factory Prob- 
lems,” by Mrs. J. DL. Hammond; and * Biblical 
Inspiration Inductively Considered,” by Milton 
8. Terry, D. D., LL. D. (Barbee & Smith: Nash 
ville, Tenn.) 

— Among the papers in the Homiletic Review 
for June we note one by Rev. W. H. Meredith, 
D. D., on“ John Wesley as a Preacher for the 
Present Time.” It is a good compa).ion piece 
to“ John Wesley, Anticipator,” by the same 
author, which appeared in the HERALD a short 
time ago. Among the other papers in the Re 
view is“ Freshest Light from Egypt,’ by Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, of Oxford ; an appreciative discus- 
sion of ** Talmage the Preacher,’ by Dr. David 
James Burrell, of New York; and * Our Con- 
tinuing Need of Paul,” by William C. Wilkin- 
son, D. D., Chicago. There is also a timely and 
interesting symposium on * The Indifference of 
Men to Religion,’ in which Dr. William R. 
Huntington, Dr. L. W. Munhall, Dr Cortland 
Myers, and Dr. W. 8. Danley express their 
views. (Funk & Wagnalis Co.: New York and 
London.) 

— Mr. Brooke Fisber says some unpalatable 
but truthful things about “The Newspaper 
Industry,” ic the Atlantic Monthly for June. 
He sbows quite clearly that tbe modern daily 
newspaper is managed entirely from the 
counting-room, and suggests that the chief 
hope for a bigher grade of newspapers lies in 
the weekly publication. Matthew E. Hanna 
writes on the important subject of * Public 
Education in Cuba,’ and Remsen Whitehouse 
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discusses “Austria and Pan-Germanism.” 
The other special papers include: “The 
Humanities,” Irving Babbitt; ‘“ Arizona,’ 
Harriet: Monroe; “The Electric Car,” Charles 
M. Skinner; “A Dialogue in Hades,” Jean N. 
Meliwraith; ‘Democracy and Education,” 
Vida D. Scudder. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) 


— The opening paper in the /nternational 
Monthly for June is, ** Latin Europe and Amer- 
ican Imperialism,” by Scipio Sighele. Tnen 
comes one on the very striking topic, ** From 
War to Peace,” by Henry Rutgers Marshall, of 
New York. The other contributions embrace: 
“The True Nature of Anti-Semitism,’ Gustav 
Gottheil, New York; the conclusion of * The 
Social Life of Ants,” August Forel, Switzer- 
land; “The Byzantine Empire and the 
Crusades,’’ Charles Diehl, Paris; ‘The Formal 
Garden and its Revival,’ Frank Miles Day, 
Philadelphia; “*The Idea of Beauty,” Ethel D. 
Puffer, Cambridge; and “The International 
Shipping Trust,” Joseph B. Bishop, New York. 
(International Monthly: Burlington, Vt.) 


—— The features of the Chuutauquan for June 
worthy of special attention are: “ Consular 
Service of the United States,” by Louis E. Van 
Norman; concluding paper of the series on 
“Formative Incidents in American Diplo- 
macy,” dealing with “ Foreign Relation of Our 
Colonial Possessions,” by Edwin Erle Sparks ; 
“ A Trip Down the Rhiue,” William H. Hulme ; 
“Metz: A City with a Past,” N. Hudson 
Moore; “ Heinrich Heine — His Lifeand Work,” 
Robert Waller Deering; and “The Kitchen 
Garden,” by John Craig. Numerous fine 
illustrations are used. (The Chautauquan: 
Chautauqua, N. Y.) 


—There are so many good papers in the 
Forum for June that it is difficult to say which 
is best. However, we will venture to indicate 
several of the more pertinent and timely ones: 
** The Philippine War: Two Ethical Questions,” 
Prof. Felix Adler; ‘* Representation and Colo- 
nial Government,” Prof. Paul S. Reinsch ; “* The 
Real Hobo: What he Is and how he Lives,” C. 
E. Adams; “ Our Legacy to the Cuban Repub- 
lic,”” Albert G. Robinson ; * Japan’s Mission in 
the Far East,” T. lyenaga; “ Faulty Grading 
in Our Public Schools,” W. J. Shearer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Elizabeth, N. J.; “ The Old 
Education and the New,” F.*Burk, president 
San Francisco State Normal School. (Forum 
Publishing Co.: New York.) 


——Inthe Popular Science Monthly for June 
there are two papers that will promptly arrest 
tbe attention of the reader. One is, ‘“‘ The Com- 
mercial Value of Human Life,” by Marshall O. 
Leighton, and the other is “ Instinct,” by Doug- 
las A. Spaiding. Several short papers are 
grouped under the heading, “ On the Definition 
of Some Modern Sciences,” with an introduction 
by Prof W. H. Dall. They are: * Statistics,” 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright ; “ Political Economy,” 
Prof. Roland P. Falkner ; “ Psychology,’ Prof. 
E. A. Pace ; * Socioiogy,” Lester F. Ward. At- 
tention is ulso directed to the papers on * Sugar 
and Sugar Beet,” by Dr. John Waddell, and 
**Concernuing tue American University,” by 
Prot. J. McKeen Cattell. (ne Science Press : 
New York.) 


— The frontispiece of the June Photo Era is 
from a direct life-size pbotograph by Morris 
Burke Parkinson — an old mau reading in the 
glimmering lamp light, with this apt couplet 
below : 

‘“* Thought of eternity the mind doth fill 

At midnigbt when the world is still.” 
Alfred Stieglitz discusses ** Painters on Photo- 
grapbic Juries,” in the leading contribution. 
Joseph Maes sums up his observations on 
* Plates versus Films ”’ in the laconic sentence: 
“In short, the Film is the Future.” Several 
portraits are given this month, including a 
striking one of Seton-Thompson. A notable 
feature is the paper upon * The Commercial Ap- 
plication of Three-Color Photography,” witb its 
illustrative examples in color. (Photo Era 
Publishing Company : 170 Summer St., Boston.) 


— Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for June 
presents an inviting table of contents, ovening 
with an article descriptive of ‘* Man-Killing 
Horses,” by R. Farrington Elwell, with vivid 
illustrations by the author. “A Modern 
Elijah”’ is an authentic character sketch of 
John Alexander Dowie, by Jason Lowe. 
Charles Henry White gives amusing glimpses 
of “Student Humor in Paris.” A considerable 
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portion of the magazine is devoted to fiction. 
(Frank Leslie Publishing House: New York.) 


TRE CONFERENCES 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Providence District 


Presiding Hider. — There are many reports 
now at hand which show the universal feeling 
concerning the acceptability of the new presid- 
ing elder of this district, Rev. Andrew J. Coul- 
tas. The quarterly conferences are more than 
pleased with their new administrator. The en- 
thusiasm is altogether spontaneous, and from 
reports of pastors is unusually substantial. It 
is also very clear that no beaten track will sat- 
isfy the progressive mind of our new presiding 
elder. There will be no departure from safe 
conservative lines. 


Personal, — One of the founders ofthe Thames 
St. Church, Newpor:, Isaac W. Sherman , re- 
cently celebrated his 92d birthday. Mr. Sher- 
mman at the time was in fairly good health and 
able to attend to some items of business. He 
has some impairment of sight and hearing, but 
retains an active interest in city and church 
affairs. He regularly attends churci. 


Evangelist. — Rev. J. E. Fischer, Wickford, R. 
L., is ready to supply for pastors or to do evan- 
gelistic work. He isasafe man and a valuable 
helper. His work is successful. 


Newport, Thames St. Church. — Mention has 
already been made of the hearty manner ip 
which this church received Rev. Florus L. 
Streeter as its new pastor. An account of the 
more formal reception is now at hand, and 
shows that nothing was omitted in making this 
welcome as strong as possible. The liberal dec- 
orations, large audience and an elaborate musi- 
cal program, together with some very good 
speeches by ministers and laymen, left nothing 
to be desired. Mr. T. Fred Kaull presided. Nu- 
merous selections by the Seventh Artillery Or- 
chestra were enjoyed during the evening. 


Woonsocket. — Miss Cassie L. Smith has just 
completed a two weeks’ series of evangelistic 
services. Several new families have thereby 
come into the church. The Epworth League 
has placed a new $50 organ in the ladies’ parior 
and nearly paid for the same. Miss Vora Bur- 
pee, of Boston, gave a reading in the interest of 
the organ fund. It was very satisfactory. Rev. 
L. B. Codding is the energetic pastor. 


Central Falls. — The work here is responding 
to the work of the new pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Buckey. Excellent congregations are attend- 
ing upon his ministrations, which are much 
appreciated already. A public reception was 
given bim and his family on May 8, at whicha 
large com pany was present. A program of mu- 


CATCHING 
The Coffee Habit Breeds Trouble 





It is quite commonly the case that both 
husband and wite are somewhat similarly 
troubled with coftee drinking. 

A lady writes, and, after giving descrip- 
tion of her husband’s relief trom coffee dys- 
pepsia and general nervous trouble, says, 
““T was almost as bad as he, having the 
headache nearly every day, and was nerv- 
ous and weak, did not sleep well, was pale 
and thin, and had a bad complexion. 

“ When I tound how much good Postum 
Coffee was doing husband, I concluded to 
use it,and [ tell you lite is altogether a 
different thing. I eat and sleep well, and 
look like a different woman. My usual 
weight tor years was from 98 to 100 pounds; 
I now weigh 108 pounds, and every one 
tells me how much better I am looking. 

“I had some triends who did not like 
Postum, but knowing it was because they 
did not boil it long enough, I made some at 
their house one day, and they agree with 
me that Postum is a delicious beverage ; 
and while, of course, the flavor and taste is 
pleasing, and we are glad Postum does 
suit us that way, the great advantage is in 
the wondertul, bounding health that we 
have recovered.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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sical selections was rendered. Mrs. Buckey re- 
ceived a beautiful basket of flowers. Tbe Ep- 
worth League anniversary was observed on the 
morning of May ll by a special sermon from 
the pastor, and in the evening the League pro- 
gram was given by the local League: The day 
was very profitable. This church bas just 
changed from the monthly to tre weekly en- 
velope system. The canvass is thus far very 
encouraging. It is the purpose of the officiary 
to cover every item in the annual estimate be- 
fore stoppipg in the work of securing sub- 
scribers to the new order. 


Pawtucket, Thomson Church. — At the union 
love feast held in this church on Epworth 
League anniversary dey a member of this con- 
gregation asked prayers. ‘‘ A powerful influence 
prevailed,” and the pastor, Rev. William Kirk- 
by, felt moved to appoint a series of meetings, 
and with the assistance of neighboring pastors 
the meetings were held for two weeks. Several 
conversions resulted. The pastors who assisted 
were Revs. J. H. Buckey, E. C. Bass, 8S. M. Beale, 
H. A. Ridgway,and B. F. Simon. The church 
was greatly blessed. The improvements on the 
edifice are making progress. Quite a change 
has already been effected. 


Providence, Asbury Church.— Sunday, May 
25, Slocum Post, G. A. R., attended services at 
this churchin the morning, and listened toa 
sermon by tbe pastor, Rev. R. M. Wilkins, on 
‘“*Goi’s Idea of Expansion” (Ex. 14:15). The 
pulpit platform and chancel were decorated 
with the national colors. A monument resem- 
bling marble was on the platform, decorated 
with flowers and green vines, which was made 
even more real in appearance by the words 
upon it: ** To our Fallen Heroes.”” Miss Marion 
Cooper led a company of Sunday-school schol- 
ars to the altar where they laid flowers. A large 
audience was present. The Epworth League 
furnished a large arch trimmed with the na- 
tional colors and cut flowers. 


East Greenwich Academy. — The centennial 
and graduating exercises this year were of more 
than ordinary interest, according to current 
accounts in the daily papers. The Academian 
for June was a remarkable number, and will be 
preserved with much interest by those who 
have received it. If you have not seen it, send 
for it. Principal Fleld is making constant prog- 
ress in every way, and hopes soon to secure 
means by which to execute some of his many 
plans. The prospect for a large school in tbe 
fall seems bright. KARL. 





New Bedford District. 

New Bedford, Portuguese. — Increasing attend- 
anve at the public services is one of the marks 
of success in this important and promising 
charge. A large cougregation was present when, 
on a revent Sunday evening, one of the leading 
laymen in the church brougbt bis infant son to 
receive the rite of baptism. The pastor, Rev. 
E. J. Sam pson, is encouraged in his work and is 
making an earnest effort, with considerable suc- 
cess, to clear the church property of debt. 


New Bedford, County St. — Memorial Day will 
henceforth be memorable to the pastor, Rev. L. 
G. Horton, and his family, for on that day a 
lusty boy was burn in the parsonage. Cards are 
out announcing the name of the new comer — 
Frederic Lyman Horton. Oneof the neatest of 
church calendars is published weekly by this 
church, covering a single small page with im- 


AN AGE OF PROGRESS 


Liquid Air and then Marconi’s wireless 
telegraphy have been agitating the public 
mind ot late, but the latest, and to the gen- 
eral public most useful invention that is 
attracting attention is the discovery, by a 
Buftalo, N. Y., man of Liquid Veneer in- 
tended tor use in the home, which instantly 
makes old things new by a simple applica- 
tion with a softcloth. It will give pianos, 
furniture and woodwork that superb, bril- 
liant appearance of newness so desirable 
and attractive. Each reader ot Zion’s 
HERALD is entitled to a free sample bottle 
of this Liquid Veneer by writing the man- 
ufacturers, mentioning this paper. Write 
at once to the Buffalo Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.,and they will send you a 
sample bottle tree of charge and postage 
prepaid. 
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portant information concerning the current day 
and week in the church. 


Fairhaven.— This church is soon to become 
the recipient of an excellent pipe organ, the 
gift of the Unitarian society of the town, which 
is about to occupy a new house of worship. In 
order to make room for the organ at the rear 
of the pulpit, an addition is to be built to the 
Methodistchurch. The plan will include other 
improvements, among which are to be rooms 
for the choir and pastor on either side of the 
organ, a kitchen and lavatories, and new 
pews and carpet for the auditorium. The pas- 
tor, Rev. M. B. Wilson, together with James 
Ede and Eben P. Hirst, constitute the com- 
mittee to carry out the plans which have been 
agreed upon. 


Plymouth.—On Friday evening, May 23, the 
Young People’s Societies of the several 
churches of the town met, by invitation, with 
the Epworth League in the Methodist church, 
to listen to an address by Dr. W. T. Perrin, 
of Boston. The speaker was introduced by 
the pastor, Rev. J. A. L. Rich, who also wel- 
comed the guests of the evening. The subject 
of the address was “ Visions.” An interesting 
musical and social bour followed. 


Bourne. — On Sunday, June 8, the pastor, Rev. 
8. F. Johnson, preached to the local lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias at the regular morning serv- 
ice, and on the following Sunday morning 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon to the grad- 
uating class of the Bourne High School. 


Truro.— At the last communion service 2 
persons were received into full membership in 
the church. 


Nantucket. — The pastor and his family re- 
ceived a hearty welcome on their return to this 
charge for a third year, and the people empha- 
sized the earnestness of their good Yeeling by 
making the formal reception take the form of a 
fruitful donation party. There is a spirit of 
active co-operation and prayerful expectancy 
of success in all departments of the church. 
The Junior League is especially prosperous, 
having a membership of fifty. The Memories! 
Day exercises were held in the Methodist church, 
and tbe oration was delivered by the pastor, 
Rev. J. O. Rutter. It was spoken of as an “ elo- 
quent tribute to the valor of the war veterans 
and to the sacrifices of the women who toiled as 
home-keepers and as hospital nurses.”’ 


! 
Welljleet. —On Children’s Day the pastor, Rev. 


J. A. Wood, preached an illustrated sermon to 
the children and administered the rite of bap- 
tism to three children. 


Provincetown, Center. — The King’s Daughters 
connected with this church gave the ninth 
annual reception to the aged people of the 
parish on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 4, 
making it an occas!on of rare delight. On Me- 
morial bay the oration before the G. A. R. was 
delivered by the pastor of this church, Rev. 
G. E. Brightman. Ten persons have been re- 
ceived on probation during the last few weeks. 


West Dennis. — A reception was tendered to 
Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Ruoff on Tuesday evening, 
May 27, in the chapel, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. The chapel was tastefully 
decorated with plants, cut flowers, and the Stars 
and Stripes. An entertainment was provided, 
consisting of musical selections and readings, 
after which ice cream and cake were served. 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
a large gathering was present and a social time 
enjoyed. 

Woman's Home Missionary Society. — The 
auxiliaries of this Society which are connected 
with churches on New Bedford District met in 
St. Paul’s Church, Fall River,on Wednesday, 
June 4, holding the annual district meeting. 
The district president, Mrs. I. L. Montgomery, 
of Taunton, presided. Reports were received 
representing 14 auxiliaries and 302 members, 
and indicating a considerable degree of activity 
in many of the local organizations. Interesting 
addresses were made by Mrs. Julia A. Tirrell, of 
Middleboro, and Mrs. A. T. Wells, of Boston. 
Mrs. P. R. Clifford, of Plymoath, gave a report 
ofthe bational meeting of the Society held in 
New York some months since. Mrs. Norman 
S. Easton and Miss Susie M. Allen assisted in 
the musical parts of the program by rendering 
appropriate solos. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. I. L. Montgomery, 
Taunton; vice-president, Mrs. J. A. Tirrell, 
Middleboro ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. T. 
R. Smithers, Plymouth; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. R. Slocum, New Bedford; treasurer. 
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Mrs. L. J. Taylor, Taunton; mite-box secretary, 
Mrs. J. D. Warden, Fall River; secretary Young 
People’s Work, Mrs. N.©. Alger, Bridgewater ; 
managers, Mrs. E. F. Stafford, Fall River, Mrs. 
M. A. Luce, Taunton, Mrs. Albert Nye, Fair- 
haven. 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting.— The meeting will 
open this year on Wednesday, July $1, and will 
close on Monday, August 11, covering a period 
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of twelve days and including two Sundays. 
Wednesday, July 30, will be observed as Sunday- 
school day, when excursions will be made from 
various places and exercises of an interesting 
nature will te provided. A brass band will be 
in attendance for that day. The camp meeting 
will be under the direction of the presiding 
elder, Dr. S. O. Benton, and the music will bein 
charge of Rev. W. D. Wilkinson. The summer 
meeting of the directors was beld on the camp- 
ground, June5. For three days previous to 
that date several members of the board, includ- 
ing the presiding elder, the agent, and a num- 
oer of preachers, were on the ground giving 
their time and stremgth to making repairs and 
improvements on the property of the Associa- 
tion. IRVING. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Cencord District 


North Haverhill.—The preacher bas been 
working off surplus avoirdupois since Confer 
ence by splitting nine cords of wood and plant" 
ing a nice garden. This bas not hindered bis 
making about balf a hundred calls on the peo- 
ple. Congregations are large, and ali are hope- 
tulof a guvod year. The Sunday-sch: ol is in ex- 
cellent condition, and the primary department, 
in charge of the pastor’s daughter, Mrs. Sar- 
geant, is a centre of special interest. Rev. C. E. 
Eaton is beginning bis fourth year as pastor. 


Haverhill.— There is no indication that the 
burnt district of last winter isto berebuilt. It 
leaves a beautiful spot vacant. We saw two 
places where the fire still burns, although it has 
been three months or more since the great con- 
flagration. There were piles of coal in some 
cellars, and the rains and storms have not been 
able to wholly extinguish them. One of the 
finest of landscape views —river valley and 
mountain scerery —is from this point. Rev, 
D. W. Downs begins his second year of service 
hopefully. Congregations are good. Finances 
are better than a year ago. lie preached the 
Memorial Day sermon with great avceptability, 


Piermont. —The parsonage bas been painted 
outside, and a part of it newly sbingled ; inside 
it has been painted and papered throughout, so 
that it looks quite like a new house. The pastor 
and his pew wife are enjoying it very much, A 
few weeks ago the people gave thema reception, 
and brought various things for use. The church 
hopes to increase the claim $25. There is a good 
interest in th? work. Rey. W.S. Emery is pas- 
tor. 


Woodsville. — Finances are in the hest condi- 
tion we have ever knowntbem. The pastor is 
paid to date, and all current bills are settled. 
Everything was paid last year, with a litile left 
in the treasury. Nearly all the money neces- 
Sary for the year’s bills is on subscription. All 
the work is in good condition. Congregations 
grow, and the Sunday-school increases in at- 
tendance. The Epworth and Junior Leagues 
are very active. The Ladies’ Aid Society has 
put another hard-wood floor in the parsonage. 
They are planning for repairs on the church. 
The quarterly conference was very strong in its 
conviction that they can entertain the next ses- 
sion of the Annual Conference. Two of the 
members offered to care for ten persons each. 
The business men of the place, many of whom 
are outside church, bave offered to throw open 
their bouses, and they say, “* What do you want 
us to do?” The matter is being carefully con- 
sidered by them, and we shall not be surprised 
to bave a formal invitation ere long. Rev. 
W. A. Loyne is one of the busy men in looking 
after all interests. 


Munroe and North Monroe.— With quarterly 
conferences Monday forenoon and afternoon, 
to have ten at tbe former place and eleven at 
the latter, shows that the people are interested. 
Most of them bad to drop their farm work to 
come, and that means something to them just 
now, for the rainy weather has delayed their 
labor a great deal. The work at Monroe shows 
the largest congregations in the history of the 
church. .Usually nearly every seut is filled. 
They added $50 to the claim at this place. At 
the north part of the town they are full of in- 
terest in the work. They expect to pay the 
lastof their debt this year. Great entbusiasm 
prevails over the charge. NO man preaches to 
a more intelligent and thoughtful company 
than be who is privileged to be pastorof these 
churches. Nearly every person here is a farm- 
er, and some feel they are not caiculated to 
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preach to such people; but the map who un- 
derrates this class, underrates the most of our 
New Hampsbire membership, and cuts him- 
self loose from some of our brightest and most 
interesting people. Such a class Rev. G. B. 
Goodrich finds bere. They are a stimulus to 
him, and he finds it necessary to do his best 
every Sunday. 

Lisbon. — All is well. Probably they have not 
reached high-water mark, bat the tide is con- 
Stantly rising. The congregations are excel- 
lent, and you can put empbasis on that. The fi- 
nancial standing and outlook never were better, 
and we do not know woen they were so good. 
During Conference week the finance committee 
canvassed the charge und raised all that was 
needed for the year’s bills, so that while it re- 
quires $1,127 to pay all expenses, they have in 
valid pledges $1,135. No “agony Sunday’”’ is 
in anticipation. The pastor. Rev. W. C. Bart- 
lett, gives great credit to his official board for 
such results, while the board turn around and 
Say thatif it were not for the pastor they could 
not have done it. The fact is, we suspect. the 
entire harmony between the pastor and both 
his board and the church is the cause of sucha 
condition. This ought to be the normal condi- 
tion in every church; and we are pretty well 
satisfied that if it was taken hold of in a bus- 
iness way, with a determination to make it 
succeed, it might be found everywhere that the 
people would pledge to meet the bills. The 
legal difficulties that arose in the village after 
the great fire have been adjusted, and the burot 
district is being rebuilt. This wiil greatly 
beautify the town. 


Swiftwater and Benton. — There is a new arriv- 
alat the parsonage : a daughter has been added 
to the family. Rev. W. A. Hudson bas entered 
heartily upon his work for a second year. Last 
year he made six hundred calls over a hilly 
country, having to go ten miles from the par- 
sonage. To do this work, and then pursue a 
year’s study to pass the exacting work ofa 
board of Conference examiners in the twenti- 
eth century, is a task of no small amount. 
Then to preach, and do all the rest that is ex- 
pected of an up-to-date preacher, does not give 
aman much time to develop great qualities of 
leadeiship. But this brotber did well, and 
stands well in the commubpnity. 


Tkank Offering. —It is probable that to the 
gifts we reported at the Conference for Confer- 
ence claimants and the Conference Seminary, 
there can be added another $2,500 to each. This 
will be good news. 

We notice in the statistical report fur the 
Thank Offering from Concord vVitstrict that East 
Tilton is credited with baving given $500 to the 
generalfund. Any church that can do this 
ought to be able to support a preacher. Ifthe 
sum is decreased by the amount of $495, it will 
be exactly right. 


Personal. — Rev. C. E. Hall, D. D.,a member 
of the New Hampshire Conference, but for a 
few years past a resident of Los Angeles, Cal., 
announces his withdrawal from the ministry 
and membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Rev. C. U. Dunning and wife are spending a 
few weeks in Haverhill, N. H., before they go to 
Winchester, Mass., where they are to make 
their home. Mrs. Dunning is slowly recover- 
ing from her injury. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The committee have ar- 
ranged a fine program for the Preachers’ Meet- 
ing at Bethlehem, June 23 and 24. A climbup 
Agassiz is promised, and the courtesy of the 
golf links is extended for Wednesday to any 
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who can remain. Bethlehem is a beautiful 
spot, and this is a lovely season in which to 
visitit. We hope every man from Warren to 
Pittsburgh will be there. B. 





Manchester District 


Derry, First Church. — The many friends and 
parishioners of Rev. J. W. Adams gave him a 
reception, on his 70th birthday, at the residence 
of Mr. W. D. Kincaid. I'he house was filled 
with friends. The formal exercises of the even- 
ing were presided over by L. B. Ackerman, who 
stated the object of the gathering, and al! 
present joined in singing “* Blest be the tie that 
binds.”’ Prayer was offered by Kev. J. H. 
Knott, and Whittier’s poem, “ My Birthday,’ 
was read by Mrs. W. D. Kincaid Miss Mabel 
Ridgway then recited the poem, *“ Rundown 
Town.” Mr. Warren, in behbaif of his friends, 
presented Rev. Mr. Adams seventy-five pieces 
of silver coin, so placed on asquuare of purp'e 
cloth as to form the letters, “J. W. A.”’ The 
pastor gave a very happy and cbaracteristic 
response of appreciation and good wishes, after 
which he read an original poem, * Birthday 
Musings.” Mrs. Adams also made some very 
felicitous remarks referring to her first experi- 
ence in the work in this church forty-three 
years ago. Ice-cream and cake were served 
and a delightful bour was enjoyed by all. 


Fitzwilliam. — Rev. Kimball K. Clark, the 
pastor, on May 31, was presented a beautiful 
picture by a friend, this being his birthday. 
June 3, the anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Clark’s 
marriage, their friends planned a surprise, and 
presented to them two very fine rocking-cbhtirs. 
Ice-cream and cake were served, and all pres- 
ent pronounced it a success. Mr. VUlark bas 
secured nearly mouey enough to paint the par- 
sonage. The tide is rising, with congregations 
and interest constantly on the increase. Mrs. 
Clark has charge of tue Junior League, and the 
interest is excellent. 


Contoocook and Webster. — Key. Mark Tisdale 
has been cordially received in botb places aud 
has made a very fine impression on the people 
as a man, pastor and preacher. He is delighted 
with the place, and has cou,menced work in 
earnest. The attendance on ail the means of 
grace is good and growing. Six pew members 
have been received into the Epworth League. 
Every family in both places has received a 
pastoral call from tbe new minisier. The 
finances are in good condition aud the people 
are delighted with the outlook. 


Manchester, Trinity Church. — June 8 was ob- 
served as Children’s Day, with a sermon in the 
morning and a grand concert at night. In the 
morning Kev. C. N. Tilton baptized 6 adults and 
one infant, and received 13 young people on 
probation. 

Keene. — Rev. J. M. Durrell gave the Memo- 
rial address at Keene, which was published in 
fullin the local paper. His theme was, *“ The 
Story of the Worid’s Republic.”” The address 
is said to be one of the very best ever given ip 
that city on Decoration Day. Cc. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 


Richmond. — Rev. S$. Hooper is on -his fifth 
year, which is opening well. Good congrega- 
tions, good interest in the Sunday-school and 
League, and well-attended and well-sustained 
social meetings, make ihe outlook bright. 


Some new business enterprises are prospering. 


This is a beautiful village, and it has excellent 
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facilities for transportation both by rail and by 
water. 
Bowaoinham, — The church was very sorry to 
irt with Rev. J. B. Howard and his estimable 
wite after two years of excellent service; but 
the people bave received Rev. A. K. Bryant 
and family in a loyal and royal fashion. This 
pastor and family think the lines have fallen 
to tbem in pleasant places. He says that he 
has never been paid so well and so promptly 
on any former charge. The first quarterly con- 
ference was held June 5,and more than one 
pundred calls were reported. The Sunday- 
school is doing finely. The Cradle Roll and 
Home Department are being worked. In 
library books $20 bave been invested. The 
pastor’s oldest daughter is superintendent of 
Junior League, and seems finely adapted 
to this work. The congregations are good, and 
the social meetings are seasons of refreshing. 
In the out-appointments the interest is excel- 
lent. All the signs point toa good year. Mr. 
Geo. Hinkley, for many years one of the strong 
pillars of the church here, a most modest and 
most worthy man, is in poor health, avd is 
planning to retire from business, in which he 
bas been engaged for more than forty years. 
No man is more highly esteemed in this whole 
community. 


Lewiston, Park Street. — Things are moving 
steadily and strongly under the able leadership 
of Rev. C. C. Phelan. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
bas puta new carpet and new furniture into 
the bired parsonage, and the young people of 
the League are to place a new carpet on the floor 
of the League room. The finances are in excel- 
lent condition. The congregations are large, 
and good work is done on the various lines. 
The pastor 1s still moving fora new church edi- 
fice. He spenta recent Sunday in Niagara, N.Y. 
He has frequent calls for special services. 


Bridgton and Denmark. — A new system of 
finance is working finely, and all are pleased. 
[n fine, all the indications, tem poral and spirit- 
ual, promise a year of victory. Rev. C.C. Whid- 
den is preaching on alternate Sundays at Den- 
mark, tothe delight of the people. We have a 
good church edifice here, which has been cleaned 
and isto be repaired. Already some are seek- 
ing the Lord. Ifsome young minister wants a 
vacation and is willing to preach on alternate 
Sundays, let bim communicate with Rev. A. H. 
Witbam, Denmark, Me. At Sanday Creek the 
interest is good. A little daughter has made 
her advent into the parsonage. Mother and 
child are doing well. 


Personal.— Among those who preached to the 
veterans and their friends, or gave Memorial 
Day addresses, are Revs. VD. B. Holt, D. E. 
Miller, C.S. Cummings, G. D. Holmes, and A. 
K. Bryant. Mr. Holt also preached to the grad- 
uating class of North Anson Academy on April 
27, and preached to the Odd Fellows on the same 
day. 

Rev. C. S. Cummings was nominated for 
sheriff of Androscoggin County on the 202d bal- 
lot. The convention was, in some ways, the 
most remarkable ever held in Maine. Mr. Cum- 
mings did not consent to stand as a candidate 
until, afler much prayer and deliberation, he 
felt it to be his duty. He is at the head of the 
A. O. U. W. of Maine, and is now in attendance, 
as a delegate, upon the meeting of the Supreme 
Lodge (the law-making body) in Portiand, Ure- 
gon. The ses-ion commenced June 10, and lasts 
eight days. He does not expect to return until 
the last of the month, The presiding elder, who 
is supplying Mr. Cummings’ pulpit during bis 
absence, has not fully regained his bealth, and 
deems it wise to hover near home, Another 
consideration is that a little financial aid can be 
rendered the weaker chai ges in this way. 


Miscellaneous.— A pleasar.t and interesting 
session of the Oxford Club was held at the Nor- 
way parsonage early in May. 

The cars of the new electric road from Bruns- 
wick to Yarmouth, soon to be opened, will run 
directly past the doors of our church and par- 
sonage in Brunswick. This arrangement will 
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have its advantages, and its disadvantages also | 
we fear. 

Bowdoin College is soon to celebrate its one- 
hundredth anniversary. Among otberse, Hon. 
T. B. Reed, an alumnus of this college, is ex- 
pected. 


League Convention. — The District Epworth 
League Convention will be held at Wesley 
Church, Bath, July 9and 10. The program will 
soon be out. It is boped that the pastors will 
stir up their young people to attend. Let us 
rally to the shipping city! 


General Conference Expenses. — The appor- 
tionment is 1'4 per cent. of the pastor’s total 
salary. The times are fairly good, so let us not 
postpone this until next year. Hard times are 
sure to come sooner or later. 


I greatly appreciate the kindness of niy breth- 
ren during my illness. lam now taking up my 
work gradually. Oh, for fullness of strength and 
grace ! Calis for service, regular and special, are 
coming from so many quarters. Brethren, pray 
for us. A. 8. L. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Montpelier District 


Northyield and Gouldsville.— Pastor Sharp 
has moved into the new parsonage, and now 
has possession of the best preacher’s home in 
the Conference. On the last Sunday in May, 9 
were received from probation. 





Randolph Center.—Two have recently been 
baptized and received on probation, and 2 by 
letter, by Pastor Moody. 


Brownsville. — The work on this charge, under 
the pastorate of Key. F. Ud. Roberts, has opened 
well. One week ago the pastor received very 
serious injuries by being thrown from a load of 
hay. Although he kept about, performing most 
of his work for a week, he finally had to give up. 
At latest reports his physician was uncertain as 
to the extent of the injuries. All hopé for a 
speedy recovery. Quite extensive repairs on 
church and parsonage were authorized by the 
quarterly conference. 


Perkinsvilie. — Rev. F. M. Miller comes to this 
charge as a stranger to the present working 
force of the Conference, but the work starts off 
well and the people are rising to the emergency. 
A gratifying increase in estimate for the pastor 
was freely made, and all are speaxing in hope 
ful terms of the prospect. Here we lubor under 
the disadvantage of being without a parsonage, 
and it was several weeks before a proper house 
could be rented. The pastor is now suitably 
located at the lower village. 


Wilmington and Jacksonville.— Rev. E. E. 
Wells, who so efficiently served our work for 
three years at West Berlin, hastaken up the 
work here under very favorable auspices. The 
audiences at both appointments are increasing, 
and if faithful and consecrated effort will ac- 
complish anything, we may expect to see a 
good work here this year. The pastor gradu- 
ates from Montpelier Seminary this spring. 


West Berlin. — The people of our church re- 
cen ly had a treat provided for them through 
the thoughtfulness of their pastor. Miss Eva J. 
Beede, a teacher in our seminary, gave a lecture 
on Switzerlaud, assisted by Miss Mabel Stewart 
as reader. All were highly pleased, and appre- 
ciated this opportunity too seldom afforded to 
the members of our smaller charges. 


Hartland and North Hartland, — The energet- 
ic pastor recently appointed to this charge has 
looked his work over aid proposes to bring 
something to pass. Not content with plodding 
in the old way, he has begun by organizing a 
League and Sunday-school at North Hartland 
and giving the people something to do. The 
new effort bas the promise of success and starts 
well. Ata largely attended quarterly confer 
ence satisfaction was expressed at the new 
arrangements. 


Windsor. — Pastor Douglass has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing things move here during nis pas- 
torate. During the firet two years a comnfodi- 
ous parsonage was erected. This year, largely 
through the generosity of Hon. J. J. Enright,a 
copventent parsonage barn has been built. 
Other improvements are provided for. By the 
close of this year we shall have here one of the 
best working plants in our Conference. 


Springfield. — Our work on this charge has 
not been in better shape in recent years than 
now. The Conference advanced the estimate for 
pastor $100, and the Aid Society has painted the 
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parsonage. Pastor Allen fhas refused a very 
fla'tering offer of a professorship in Rust Uni- 
versity. Atthis writing the pastor is away on 








“Church Hymns = Gospel Songs” 


One of many testimonials received : 


*“* We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ 
exclusively in all our services, Church, Sabbath-school, 
Prayer and C, E. Meetings for the last three years, and 
have not yet * sungit out.’ Our congregational singing 
during this time has increased fully 100 per cent. 


** DANIEL H. OVERTON, Pastor, 
* Greene Ave. Pres. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y." 


$25.00 per 100 Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York end Chicago 
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TH N T | Idaho's new gold camp; 
est UN DER MOUNTA N scokiet ‘containing iat 
extent. and Opportunities ; mailed free. 


ADRIAN G. HANAUER, Spokane, Wash. 








Fine Farm for Sale 





On account of illness of occupants, ‘‘ The 
Best Farm on White River,’ Vermont, is 
oftered ior sale. Great grass and crop tarm 
because soil is a clay loam and retains fer- 
tilizers. Keeps twenty-five cows besides 
other stock. Creamery in village one mile 
distant. This farm assures a steady and 
sure income. Large 14 room house, once a 
tavern stand, with pure and never-failing 
spring water. Location attractive and fine 
place for summer boarders. Cars, school 
and chusch near. Farm, stock and tools 
worth $5,000, but must be sold soon. Part 
of purchase can remain on mortgage or 
good security, or will exchange for unen- 
cumbered city property. Owner will fully 
explain and show property to any one who 
is really looking for a farm for personal oc- 
cupancy and use, but “farm agents and so- 
licitors’’ are not wanted. Those desirous 
of securing a tarm may address “ B,”’ cure 
Z1on’s HizRALD, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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a wedding trip, having been married at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., June 3, to Miss Eva E. Jackson, of 
Manchester, N. H. His bretbren of Vermont 
join in wishing hima long and happy wedded 
life. 


South Royalton. — Our church recently enter- 
tained the County Sunday-school Convention. 
A profitable session is reported. Our work here 
is progressing and a special interest 1s mani- 
fested at South Tunbridge. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The first meeting of the 
year was held withthe church at Windsor. A 
practical program had been prepared and most 
of those assigned to take part were present. 
The discussions were helpful and stimulating. 
The papers showed careful preparation. Rev. 
Mr. Fuller, pastor of the local Congregational 
church, read a paper on “The Church Cove- 
nant.” Pastor Douglass proved himself a good 
host, and will do well when his turn comes to 
entertain the Conference. Arrangements were 
made for other meetings in the fall, 


Camp-meeting. — The program will be issued 
by Julyl. It will be good this year, and as help- 
fulasever. Reduced rates are promised on all 
railroads. Let every pastor arrange to be pres 
ent with a company of bis people. 


Epworth League. — The State Epworth League 
Convention meets with our church at Mont- 
pelier, June 25 and 26. This is a mass conven- 
tion, and it is hoped many of our people will 
avail themselves of this opportunity for going. 


In General. — At this writing nearly all the 
quarterly conferences bave been held. An un- 
usual condition presents itself. Material pros- 
perity is ours, and gratifying advances have 
been made in many charges. Best of all, there 
is an unusual and widespread interest in spirit- 
ual things. Reports from different sections 
speak of evidences of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and from many places conversions 
are beginning to be reported. Let our people all 
pray foran outpouring of the Spirit,and all 
work tor the conversion of sinners and the edifi- 
cation of believers. This ought to be the best 
year we have known. W.M.N. 

St. Albans District 

Milicn. — Rev. J.T. Baxendale and family are 
enjoying a renovated parsonage. Newly- 
papered and calcjmined rooms within, painted 
walls without, roof reshingled, and a new dor- 
mer window, make it toa’l appearances a new 
house. The Ladies’ Aid Society is responsible 
for this work, the money being raised during 
the past year. Many a pastor’s family has been 
made glad by the thoughtfulness of this society. 
The outside of the church building bas also re- 
ceived a coat of paint. Now we hope to hear 
that the church is being refreshed by an ovt- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. 


St. Albans. — Children’s Day, June 8, was 
cold and rainy. This was a_  disappoint- 
ment to many, as the storm kept them at 
home. Still, a good number came out in the 
morning, and at 7 o’clock the house was filled, 
nearly six hundred being present. The concert 
was very much enjoyed. The children and 
youth to the number of 125 were massed in 
front, the pulpit platform being enlarged 
and joined to tbe choir recess. It was one 
of the most pleasing effecis ever produced 
in the church. Mr. James Chynoweth, the 
wide-awake superintendent, and his efficient 
helpers were responsible for this happy 
outcome. June ll, the Young Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Socie’y permitted their friends to spenda 
delightful evening with them in China. An in- 
teresting program was presented. Mrs. C. 8. 
Nutter, the prime mover in these unique and 
successful efforts to instruct and entertain the 
people, spoke some illuminating words (she 
always enlightens when she speaks). Then sev- 
eral young ladies dressed as Celestials illus- 
trated the Chinese way of greeting each 
other, sipping tea and eating rice with 
chopsticks. At the close, dainty refreshments 
were served, which all were expected to eat 
with chopsticks. You can at least imagine 
how well they succeeded. Mrs. F. G. Clark, of 
Portiand, Me., national organizer for the W. H. 
M.8., gave an address on Friday night. 

Worcesier.— Pastor llisley reports an  in- 
creased attendance at the regular preaching 
services as well as at the church prayer-meet 
ing. A good interest prevails. Neighborhood 
meetings are being held witb very encouraging 
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results. Some improvements have been made 
on the parsonage since Conference. It is hoped 
that a Junior League will soon be organized. 
Children’s Day was appropriately observed. 
Though the pastor has no horse and the people 
live mostly at a distance from the village, yet 
nearly all have been visited. Pray for a revival 
of ‘s0d’s work in Worcester. 


Waitsjfield. — We regret to write that the wife 
of Rev. J. E. Badger still remains quite ill at the 
home of her parents in South Royalton. Miss 
Josephine A. Fisk, superintendent of the Dea- 
coness Home, Boston, speaks here Sunday 
morning, June 15. 


Personal. — How easily we may be deceived ! 
I wrote last week of the splendid health of 
Pastor Parounagian, and now many will be 
surprised to know that be is in the hospital at 
St. Albans. An operation was found necessary, 
but the surgeons expect that after a two weeks’ 
stay he will be able to return home and to 
resume his work with his accustomed vigor. It 
is a great burden to him to leave bis work just 
now, as there were many signs of promise. 


Rev. G. W. Hunt, by special invitation, 
preached in the local Odd Fellows and Rebekah 
hall, June 8, asermon highly commended by 
the local press. 


Rev. W. D. Malcom and wife, though feeling 
the infirmities of age, are in quite comfortable 
health. Their home is fullofsunshine. If they 
cannot often get oul, a great many friends enjoy 
calling upon them. They are greatly loved 
and honored by a host of acquaintances in St. 
Albans. RUBLIW. 
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N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
[See page 792 also, | 
Brockton and Vicinity 


North Easton. — Rev. P. M. Vinton delivereg 
the oration before the G. A. R. of this place on 
Memorial Day. The address was unusually 
strong, com prehenslve, eloquent and inspiring, 


South Braintree.— Presiding Elder Coultas 
was with this church, May 381, and held the 
first quarterly conference. The prospects are 
bright fora good year. A debt between $00 anq 
$100 has been canceled, and all bills this year 
are paid uptodate. The attendance at all the 
church services is on the increase. This js 
very perceptible in the Sunday-school. (Op 
Sunday, Juae 1, 2 adults were baptized and re. 
ceived on probation,and 2 were received by 
letter. Arrangements are being made for g 
parsonage; and as soon as the difficulty con. 
cerning a right of way has been settled, the 
work will proceed. The pastor, Rev. A. E. Legg, 
and the trustees have things well in hand ang 
are pushing forward. 


Bridgewater. — On Sunday, June 1, Rey. N. ¢, 
Alger baptized one young lady and received 
her on probation. In addition to his regular 
work, Mr. Alger preaches once 4 month at the 
State Farm in Bridgewater. Here he is always 
sure of a large congregation of men. There are 
some eightor nine hundred confined there at 
the present time. 


East Bridgewater.—At the last communion 
service one young man was received by letter, 
Rev. F. M. Fisher, a local preacher in this 
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oak. There is a brass rod for curtain. 
And the price is only $10. 


VALUE 


Here is the best $10 Beokcase that has ever 
gone forth from our warerooms. 


The picture shows only the shape. It tells 
nothing of construction nor of capacity. But rigid 
scrutiny will soon convince you that tbis is half- 
century work, and your yard-stick will tell you 
that 220 books can have comfortable housing on 
these wide shelves. 


The top has a handsome cornice, giving a fine 
floor area for ornaments. 
edged — 
is 52 inches in height, and built of solid white 





The shelves are knife- 
removable and adjustable. The cabinet 
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churen, delivered the oration on Memorial Day 
at Avon. 


Whitman. — Rev. H. W. Brown, on Sunday, 
May 25, preached an able sermon before the 
G. A. R. and kindred organizations at a union 
service in the Baptist Church, On Memorial 
Day he delivered the address before the G. A. R. 
in Hanson. 


Hingham. — The pastor, Rev. C. C. Pratt, is 
gathering in the fruits from the revival of last 
winter. He is also working hard in laying 
plans and collecting money for much-needed 
repairs op the church property. 


East Weymouth. — The anniversary of the Ep- 
worth League was observed by this church, 
Rev. Mr. Hook, a student at Boston University, 
gave a very interesting address. The members 
of Reynolds Post, G. A. R., and allied organiza. 
tions attended a memorial service in this church 
on Sunday, May 25, when the pastor, Kev. J. H. 
Allen, preached a scholarly sermon on “ The 
Patriotic Idea.” 


Brockton and Vicinity Preachers’ Meeting. — 
On Monday, June 2, a large number were present 
and listened toan inspiring address by Rev. A. J. 
Coultas on the work of his district, and the work 
and mission of Methodism. It was a fine ad- 
dress, and as a brother said at the close, “ It had 
the right ring to it.” The next meeting will be 
held Sept. 8. { P. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


Stanton Avenue, Dorchester. — Sunday, June 
8, the pastor, Rev. L. A. Nies, preached to the 
children in the morning, after which 5 children 
and 1 adult were baptized, and 4 were received 
on probation. A fine program was given by the 
children at 6 P. M. The Pilgrim Union of Ep- 
worth Leagues of Dorchester and vicinity held 
its last meeting of the season at this church, 
Wednesday evening, June ll. At 6 o'clock 260 
sat down to a supper liberally provided by the 
local chapter. A welcome was extended by the 
pastor. The address of the evening was given 
by Rev. Charles H. Stackpole, of Melrose. It 
was a clear, manly and eloquent reply to the 
question, ** What is your life?”’ Music was fur- 
nished by Mr. Walter Hamilton and the Haydn 
Male Quartet. There was a large attendance, 
the West Boston Circuit League being the guests 
of the evening, President J. Lewis Maclay in the 
chair. 





Springfield District 


Colraine. —- This charge bas given a cordial 
welcome to Rev. F. M. Pickles and family, who 
enter upon the fourth year of service. The pas- 
tor writes: “The people have been highly 
favored of late by the presence and services of 
Rev. Isaac F. Row, late of India. If any charge 
wants areal awakening on missionary, lines of 
work, they can do no better than send for Mr. 
Row.” The Epworth League convention, held 
in this church, May 22, was of unusual interest. 
Bishop Mallalieu, Rev. Isaac F. Row, and Rev. 
T. C. Cleveland, of Athol, were a great help in 
arousing enthusiasm in League work. Bishop 
Mallalieu is the first Bishop to visit this his- 
toric church. He gave two strong addresses, 
one on the Epworth League’s opportunity and 
the possibilities of youth, and the other a 
mixsionary address. Everybody was delighted 
with nis brotherly spirit and bis words of 
encouragement. The addrexses of Dr. J. O. 
Knowles, Revs. 1. F. Row and T. C. Cleveland 
were also of a bigh order. May %0, the citizens 
were favored with a rare and captivating ad- 
dress by Dr. Jobn D. Pickles, of Westfield. On 
Sunday last Dr. Knowles was again with this 
church preaching a fine discourse upon “* Him 
that Overcometh.” Rev. F. M. Pickles at the re- 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California 
Cold Process. not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing ; can put up a bushel in ten 
minutes. Last year I sold directions to over 120 
families in one week ; any one will pay, a@ dollar 
for directions when they see the beautiful sam- 
= offrait. As there are many people poor 

ike myself, I cousider it my duty to give my 
experience to such, and feel confident any one 
can make one or two bundred dollars round 
bome in a few days. I will mail sample of fruit 
and full directions to any of your readers for 
uineteen (19) two-cent stamps, which is only the 
actual cost of the samples, postage, etc. FRAN- 
CIs CASEY, St, Louis, Mo. 
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cent convention was elected president of the 
Greenfield group of Epworth Leagues. Colraine 
bas now one of the most aggressive Leagues on 
the Springfield District. 

W. F. M.S. — The Springfield District of the 
W. F. M. Society held a meeting in Ware, 
Thursday, June 12. An attractive array ot lit- 
erature was placed on sale, presided over by the 
efficient literature agent, Mrs. Charles Barnes. 
The program was varied by music. The devo- 
tional spirit at noontide was marked, led by 
Mrs. Ira B. Allen. Mrs. M. 8. Merrill, president, 
presided, and her sweet spirit of consecration 
was like a benediction to the meeting. 

Mrs. W. FAYETTE WHARFIELD, 
Rec. Sec. 





For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to také — it 
has established this fact. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 








New Bedford Dis. Min. Asso. at Chatham, June 23-24 
Bucksport Dist. Min. Asso., Western 

Div., at Brooksville, June 23-25 
Maine State Epworth League Convention 

at Livermore Falls, June 26-27 


Bucksport Dist, Min. Asso., Eastern Div., 
at Machias, June 31-July 2 
First Gen. Conf. Dist. Ep. League Convention at 


Grace Church, Worcester, July 1013 
Lewiston Dist. Ep. League Convention 
at Wesley Charch, Bath, July 16 17 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting, July 31-Aug. 11 
Sunday-school Day, Yarmouth Camp-ground, July 30 


Richmond (Me.) Camp meeting, Aug. 8-18 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, " Aug. 18-25 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 18 5 
Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 20-23 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-29 
Ithie] Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 22-31 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-31 


Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting, Empire Grove, 
East Poland, Aug, 25 Sept. 1 








Marriages 


TAYLOR — REED — At North Bucksport, Me., at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Capt. and Mrs. George 
Reed, June 11, by Rev. M. 8S. Prebie, Geo, A. Taylor, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Florence 8. Reed, of Bucks- 
port. 





FARRINGTON — DURAN — At Falmouth, Me., 
June 2, by Rev. J. B. Howard, Albert R. Farrington, 
of Portiand, and Addie Kowe Duran, of Cumberiand. 


WIGHT — GOUD —In Dummer, N. H., June 11, y 
Rev. N. L. Porter, Daniel R, Wight and Mabel E. 
Goud, both of Dummer. 








CORRECTION. — East Maine Conference Minutes, 
p. 44: Figures following names of preachers at South- 
port and Windsor should be interchanged. 

C, F. BUTTERFIELD. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. — More than 
3,000 pastors in the spring Conferences have failed as 
yet tosend to the Missionary Secretaries at New York 
lists of those who gave §1 or more during the last Con- 
ference year to the regular missionary collections of 
the parent board, and who for that reason are entitled 
to World Wide Missions during the present Coaference 
year. This means that probably more than 25.000 Meth- 
odist homes which are entitled to receive the monthly 
visits of this missionary paper are without it. If those 
members who are aware of the privilege to which they 
are entitled would remind their pastors of the fact that 
they do not receive the ;aper, doubtless the pastors 
would be glad to transmit the names to the missionary 
office. 





W.H. M.S. — The third quarterly meeting of the 
New England Conference W. H. M.S, will be held at 
Grace Church, Magazine St., Cambridgeport, Wednes- 
day, June 25, Morning session at 10.30. Reports from 
officers and departments and business, Also address by 
Mrs. G. F. Kellogg, of Browkline, upon *‘ The Chinese 
and Japanese Work upon the Pacific Coast.” After- 
noon session at 2. At 2.30 report of * Young People’s 
Work,” that of Stanton Ave. Church being specially 
presented. Address by Mis. Mary H. Hunt, World's 
and National superintendent of the department of Sci- 
entific Temperance Instruction of the W.C.T. U. She 
will speak on “ Immigration.”’ 

Lunch served by ladies of the church at 15 cents a 
aii SARAH WYMAN FLoyp, Conf. Cor, Sec, 





W. F. M. 8S. — Miss Mary A. Danforth, the well- 
known missionary speaker, formerly of Japan, has been 
vecured to work for the New England Branch during 
October and November. Applications have already 
been received; and to avoid disappointment please 
make arrangements at once as to dates. Write to Mrs. 
Julia F, Small at the depot of supplies for dates and 
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information, and remember that these applications 
should come in early,as Room 16 closes during the 
month of August. 

ITINERARY COMMITTEE, 





CORRECTION, — My attention was called today toa 
statement in Zion's HERALD that I wish to have cor- 
rected. Under * Personal" in Montpelier District it is 
said I“ expectto move in June to Randolph Centre,’’ 
etc. The simple fact is. I ¢o not expect to move there in 
June, nor for several weeks after,and hope no corre- 
spondence will be directed to me there. 

W. A. Evans, 





Away From the Din 


Delightful Tours to Burlington, Vt., 
& Northern Resorts Covering July 4 


The Fourtb of July is always a hot, dusty, 
noisy day in the city, and to get away from the 
turmoil is the hops of countless thousands. 
This year two delightful personally conducted 
excursions to Lakes George and Champlain, 
Burlington, Vt., Montreal, River St. Lawrence, 
and Quebec, announced in connection with the 
meetings of the American Inatitute of Instruc- 
tion and Burlington, but open to the general 
public, make it possible for persons of a!) classes 
to escape a city holiday and at the same time 
see and enjoy some of the finest scenery in 
America. These tours cover eight days from 
July 1 and cost, all expenses paid, $80 to $35. 
Among the attractions in one tour are three 
days at Burlington at the best hotel, a trip down 
the St. Lawrence, and visits to Montreal and 
Quebec. The other includes two days and 
nights at the splendid Sagamore Hotel on Green 
Island, Lake George, and three days at the 
famous Van Ness House in Burlington. Both 
tours, of course, give one ample time while at 
Burlington to enjoy side trips to Mt. Mansfield, 
the north islands of Lake Champlain, Ausable 
Chasm, and Fort Ethan Allen, all close by. 
Write to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A. Central Ver- 
mont R. R., 306 Washington St., Boston, for 
handsome book on “Summer Homes in Ver- 
mont” (4 cents postage), itinerary of tours, and 
other vacation literature. 








A Pa having a very valuable property needs extra 

rty capital. Any one seeking a sure. safe, prof- 
itable investment will find it to their advantage to iIn- 
vestigate. References given and required. Address, 
6* O,?? HERALD Office. 





if you take advantage of the present 

0 low price of shares in the Colum- 

—_—. bian Oil, Asphalt & Ref. Co 

now offering. Millions of assete in sight, only want- 

ing developing *nd refining Buy 1,000 to 5v.000 

shares. Dividends quick and continuous, and 
stock liable to early advance. 

Safe, sure,and immensely re- FOUR CENTS. 
munerative. DON’T WAIT. 

Remit to American Investment Co , PER SHARE 

2 Kilby st., Boston, Mass. 








HEALTH, REST, RECREATION !! 
are assured under the most tavorable 
conditions at 

Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
midway between Chicago and New York, 


on the 
ERIE RAILROAD. 
You ought to know all about it. 


Erie booklet, * The Bethesda of 
the Middle West,” on applica 
tion to O. W. JORDAN, N. K. 
P. A., at the Company's 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
207 Washington St., Boston. 
Or D. W. Cooks, General Passenger Agent, 
New York. 
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Ni ork, g0« . Wo ’'tyo 
it ? Were eerie... * Sone yy = ‘ 
spondence Flectrical, Steam, Mechanical 
Engineering,— 
Plumbing, Heating, 
Ventilating or 
Mechanical Drawing. 
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American School of 
Correspondence, 
Boston, Mass. 


(Chartered by C 
wealth of Massachusetts’) 
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OBITUARIES 





Here in an inn a stranger dwelt, 

Here joy and grief by turns he felt ; 

Poor dwelling, now we close thy door ! 
The task is o'er, 

The sojourner returns no more. 


Now of a lasting home possessed, 

He goes to seek a deeper rest. 

Good night ! the day was sultry here, 
In toil and fear ; 

Good night ! the night is cool and clear. 


— From the German of F. Sachse. 





Phinney. — Mrs. Almira 8S. Phinney was born 
in Osterville, Mass., Nov. 21, 1834, and died in 
East Boston, May 13, 1902. 

Mrs. Phinney’s earliest training was under 
religious influences, and in that part of her life 
She was ideal, for she never passed through the 
catastrephic period of conversion, but grew up 
from childhood into deepening assurances of 
Christian truth. In her girlhood she was as 
well educated as young people of her time, hav- 
ing had not only the desire for it, but the ad- 
vantage of being brought up in the “ lap of lux- 
ury.” When Wesleyan University used to send 


_down upon Cape Cod some of her struggling 


students who taught school winters in order to 
get through college, she received lasting help 
from some of them, among whom was the eru- 
President Payne has 
told me many times what a good student my 
mother was, and I came to understand how she 
happened to maintain such a high intellectual 
Standard all through her life. 

In 1855 she married George Pickering Phinney, 
ofSandwich. They came to Boston in 1857 and 
identified themselves in toil, sacrifice and love 
with the Meridian St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, East Boston, being faithful and influ- 
ential members of it throughout the pastorates 
of a noble succession of Methodist ministers. 
The famous Wednesday afternoon class, which 
my mother conducted for many years, has sent 
out some of the successful men and faithful 
women ofthe world. Two well-known Sunday- 
school superintendents are among them — one 
now at Park St. Church, Boston, and another at 
Union Square, Somerville, young men who 
shine like the stars in the crown of her rejoic- 
ing. 

For the last twenty-five years she has been 
connected with the Saratoga St. Church, watch- 
ing its philanthropic and spiritual work with 
an interest and prayerfulness hardly surpassed 
by the minister himself. From the inception 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
she was, especially in the earlier years, an ac- 
tive worker, and always had some official posi- 
tion in the local Branch. Her missionary zeal 
was intelligent, as was her devotion to every 
other enterprise which laid claim to her sympa- 
thy and support. . 

She combined a masculine strength of will 
with the sensibilities of a refined woman. Her 
reading was extensive, and her fine literary 
taste made her a critic of the best in literature. 
In prayer she could be classed with some of the 
gifted women of New England Methodism. In 
Christian work she was active and faithful, be- 
ing naturally a leader and determined in the 
realization of her desires and ideals. In benefi- 
cence she did more than she could afford to do 
to help the needy, and I hope somewhere in 
heaven to find the record of her deprivations 
for the good of others. She was a model in her 
devotion to my father. I have never seen any- 
thing quite like it in outward observance in all 
my ministry. She was a model in her loyalty 
to her minister; and to her children — not a 
singular thing in a mother, to be sure. She 
was a model in her religious steadfastness and 
invincible faith. I know of no period within 
my recollection when her faith was not victo- 
rious. ‘The final test to which it, was put in her 


HYDROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, oy a 
a physician of 30 years’ experience. For 
FULL (tnformation send 10 cents for sealed book 
(eapate envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
cocele, Also gives the Loctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
he treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his bok as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. Nocharge for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this paper. 
Add: ess H. LORD, lock box 2315, Boston, Mass. 











GIUN’S HERALD 


awful and protracted suffering has not icfta 
Single murmur or misgiving. ‘ God is good,” 
was her dying testimony. “ Stand together,” 
was her parting counsel to her children. All 
through the night she was dying she gave me, 
as her only medium of expression, quiet press- 
ures on my palm to assure me that she loved 
me; andit is all the proof | want of immortal- 
ity. Oh, the remembrance of that strange light 
that irradiated her face, as if, in the moment of 
expiring, she came into the country where the 
‘* Lamb is the light thereof!’’ Ah! yes, the poet 
was right when he said that of all the things we 
are heir to on this earth the most precious is 
‘the memory of a mother’s love.” 


GEORGE ALCOTT PHINNEY. 





Walls. — Andrew George Walls was born Sept. 
21, 1856, and died in the Frost Hospital, Chelsea, 
Mass., June 1, 1902. 

He was married, May 21, 1881, and leaves a 
wife and son, Frederic William. One son pre- 
ceded him to the better world. Mr. Walls wasa 
consistent ember of Watnut Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, an official :aember, and 
teacher in the Sunday-schoul. In all bis church 
aud fraternal relations he exhibited a straight- 
forward character, and sincerity and goodness 
were qualities that went with his name He 
manifested to his pastor,thbe day before the 
Father took him,a perfect trust and resigna- 
tion, and entered the veil as becomes a Chris- 
tian who knew how to live, and so Knew how to 
die. Ww. 


Brigham. — Hiram B. Brigham, of Essex, Vt., 
died of paralysis at his home on“ Brigham 
Hill,” May 29, 1902, on the 64th anniversary of 
his birthday. 

He was a man of sterling Christian principles, 
and for many years has been a faithfal member 
ofthe Methodist Episcopal Church in Essex. 
He has joined his late companion, of most pre- 
cious memory,and many other friends in the 
promised home of the faithful. Three sons — 
Geo. 8S., of Fort Edward, N. Y., and Willis 8S. 
and Frank C. Brigham, of Essex, Vt. — with 
their wives and children, and one brother, 
Leonard N. Brigham, of Jericho, survive him. 
May these and all other relatives and triends be 
faithful in the Master's service, and receive t he 
waiting crown! 

The funeral was at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Essex, May 3l. Services were con- 
ducted by his pastor, Rev. C. S. Hulbert, and 
Rev. C. P. Taplin, of Underhill, a former pastor. 

Te 





Loomis. — Lyman Loomis was born in Russell, 
Mass., and passed to his reward, May 1, 1902. 

He was the son of Squire Loomis, one of the 
substantial citizens of the Westfield valley in 
his generation,and Lyman was one of a family 
of eight children, of whom but one now survives 
—a sister, living in Utah. Lyman spent his 
boy hood life in Russell, and when old enough 
went to work on a farm in Southwick, follow- 
ing that until he became of age. He maurried 
Elmina Hayes, daughter of Phineas Hayes, of 
Granby,Conn. Fifty-five years agothey bought 
a farm on Main Street, Westfield, and on that 
street all their married life was spent. The 
wife died five years ago, and then Mr. Loomis 
went tolive with his son, George H., while 
directly across the street lives another son, 
Wilbur F. When Mr. Loomis first went to 
farming he had less than twenty-five acres’ 
but he gradually added more by his thrift and 
industry, until be owned many broad acres on 
both sides of the road, and one of the finest 
tracts of farming landin town. 

Mr. Loomis had led a quiet, industrious and 
upright life. He was content to live in an 
humble way, sought no prominence, shunned 
public office, and shrank from any seeming 
striving after notoriety. Yet he was a.public- 
spirited citizen, interested in all that pertained 
to the well-being of his town, but loved a plain, 
quiet life. He had retained his faculties re- 
markably until lately, and was a splendid 
specimen of well-preserved manhood. Of power- 
ful build and great muscular development, he 
remained erect in form and vigorous in bear- 
ing, while he had « strong, keen face that re- 
sisted wonderfully the ravages of age. 

Mr. Loomis was one of the oldest members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Westfield, 


both in years and in length of membership, and ' 


he was greatly devoted to allits services, though 
steadily refusing official positions in connec- 
tion with its management. The past year 
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in our church has been chiefly notable for 
the raising by subscription of the $20,000 
debt that had for a long time hung over it, 
and the incentive to this great undertaking 
was a gift of over $5,600, made by Mr. Loomis 
and his sons, toward the end of freeing the 
church from debt. Making this gift had long 
been Mr. Loomis’ cherished ambition, and he de- 
rived great pleasure from seeing the movement 
successfully carried through. In nis home he 
was invariably kind and thoughtful, and his 
death will be sadly mourned. He was a man of 
strong Sympathies for any one in trouble, and 
was always careful that no act of bis should ever 
bring discomfort or pain to another. 

The deceased is survived by four sons : Hascall 
L., Wilbert F., George H. (a member of the 
board of selectmen),and J. Wells, allof West- 


Have You Got 
Rheumatism ? 


You Can Be Cured) FREE 
A Scientific Discovery 

















It is now possible to be cured of any form of 
rheumatism without baving your stomach 
turned upside down or being half choked to 
death and made to vomit, and every sufferer 
from rheumatism should welcome this new and 
marvelous discovery with open arms, and give 
itan honesttrial. The new remedy was discov- 
ered by John A. Smitb, Milwaukee, Wis., who 
is generous enough to send it free to every suf- 
ferer who writes at once. It is a home treat- 
ment, and will not keep you from your work. 


As you knowif you've tried them, every so- 
called rheumatic remedy on the market today, 
except this genuine cure, will cause you violent 
stomach pains and vomiting, and some of them 
are 80 dangerous they will sause heart trouble. 
And the worst of it is, they never cure. When 
a person bas rneumatism, the constitution is 
so run down that be should be very careful 
what be ruts into his stomach. 

lt therefore gives me pleasure to present a 
remedy that will cure every form and variety of 
rheumatism without one single unpleasant 
feeling. That remedy ts 


“GLORIA TONIC.” 


Before I decided to tell the world about the dis- 
covery of “ Gloria Tonic,” 1 bad it tried on bos- 
pital patients, also on old and crippled persons 
with perfect success. But some ple never 
will lieve anytbing until they know it from 
experience, so the best and quickest way is for 
you to write me that you want to be cured, and 

will send you a box of “ Gloria Tonic” free 
of cost. No matter what your form of rheuma- 
tism is — acute, chronic, muscular, i: famma- 
tory, deformant, sciatic, neuraigic, gout, lum- 
bago, etc., ** Gloria Tonic ”’ will surely cure you. 
Do not mind if other remedies have failed you, 
nor mind if doctors say you are incurable. 
Mind no one, but write me today sure. “ Gloria 


‘Tonic ”’ will stop those aches and pains, those 


inflammations and deformities, and cure you 
so that life will again be worth living. his 
offer is not for curiosity seekers, but is made to 
rheumatics pong To them I will send a trial 
box of ** Gloria Tonic ’’ free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highly 
end rsed as “Gloria Tonic.” Among the emi- 
nent wm who recommend it and say it will 
positively cure rheumatism are 


DR. QUINTERO, of the University of Ven- 
ezuela, whose endorsement of “Gloria Ton- 
ic’’ bears the official seal of the United 
States Consulate. 


HON. EUGENE H. PLUMACHER, U.S. 
Consul, Maracaibo. 


HON. FREDRICK FARBER, of Concordia 
Pab. House, St. Louis, Mo. 


HON. JACOB SEXAUER, of Fountain 
City, Wis... i 

HON. B. W. PEARCE, of Newport, R.L., 
Publisher, and many others. 


‘ 
THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT of Lon- 
don, England, prior to sending it into that 
country, made a thorough investigation of 
its ingredients, with the result that it is ad- 
mitted without any restriction ; thus it can- 
not contain poisons or worthiess drugs. 


If you are a sufferer, send your name today, 
and y return mail you will receive ‘‘ Gloria 
Tonic” and alsothe most elaborate book ever 
goszen up on the subject of Rheumatism, abso- 
utely free, This book contains many drawings 
from actual life, and will tell you all about your 
case. You get “Gloria Tonic” and this won- 
derfuy! book at the same time, both free, so let 
ine r from you at once, and soon you will be 
cured. Address, 
JOHN .A. SMITH, 4879 Germania Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. . 
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field, and%all living within a half mile of the an- 
cestral homestead. ‘ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, for 
their works follow with them.” 

JOHN D. PICKLES. 


Wheeler. — Elizabeth B. Wheeler, widow of 
the late Rev. A. B. Wheeler, was born in Nan- 
tucket, Feb. 7, 1820,.and died in Melrose, Mass., 
March 16, 1902. 

She was married, in 1848, to Rev. A. B. Wheeler, 
and served faithfully with bim in manifold la- 
bors in important charges in the New England 
Southern Conference. Among these were New 
Bedford, Provincetown, East Greenwich and 
Brockton. Mrs. Wheeler was a woman of 
marked intelligence, and retained a deep inter- 
est in the affairs of the church to the lust. Her 
steady faith and sweet patience in suffering 
impressed those who knew her with the reality 
ard power of the Christian religion. 

Mrs. Wheeler died at the home of her dauga- 
ter, Mrs. T. Simonds, of Melrose, by whom she 
was cared for tenderly. Of her six children only 
one other survives her — Mr. A.C. B. Wheeler, 
of Medfield. 

The faneral service was conducted by Rev. 
G. A. Henry, of Boston University, and the in- 
terment took place at Brockton, Mass. 

CHAS. H. STACKPOLE. 





Ham.— Miss Ann Zeviah Ham was born in 
Newington, N. H., March 30, 1822, and died in 
Tuftonboro, N. H., March 6, 1902 

In the death of this noble woman the church 
of God on earth bas lost one of its most unself- 
ish members, and heaven has gained a spirit 
well fitted for its choicest society. She was con- 
verted and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the summer of 1865. The writer and 
all her other pastors at once recognized the 
worth of this quiet sister, who steadily vrew in 
grace until God called her to be with Him in 
glory. While liberal in spirit she was intensely 
loyal to the church of her choice. When it was 
proposed to introduce outside publications into 
the Sunday-school she objected, and advocated 
fidelity to our own denominational literatare. 
Her beart and band went with ber name to the 
church. There was nothing showy about her 
Christian life. but her character was copied 
from the divine Master and glowed with seif- 
forgetful deeds. The simple forms of worship 
were her delight, and her feart kindled as the 
fundamental doctrines of Methodism were 
preached. 

Her funeral was attended by ber pastor, Rev. 
G. W. Jones,and many weeping friends laid 
her to rest on a gentile slope overlooking the 
beautiful Winnepesaukee. 

G. W. BUZZELL. 





For Torpid Liver 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Take it when your complexion is sallow and 
you are troubled with constipation, malaria 
and sick headache. It stimulates healthy liver 
activity, increases flow of bile,and improves 
the general health. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


tion, why not utilize it at a gen 
and uncrowded ion paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainab We are the origina! instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphis 


ACADEMICAL STUDY 


Private Tuturing by Mail 


Reviews, Classical and Mathematical Courses 
for professional men. W. CORRESP. INST., 
Westfield, Mass. High commission for intelli- 


gent representatives. 
Highest grade prepara- 


WABAN SCHOOL tory school for ys. 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MAss. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Metropolitan advantages 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY of every kind. 144 In- 


structors, 1:$36 Students from 90 Universities, 18 
Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 
Territories, WILLIAM F WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 





For College Graduates 
free rooms and free tui 


tion in the heart * SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY | 


Boston. Nearly two_* <i sf a 
hundred students. Fifty-fifth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset st. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY "2x, cotese, Grutuates 


one hundred Scholarships 


of $25each. Lecated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the ¢‘ourts. Four hundred stu- A 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean 38. UC. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall. Ashburton Place. 

College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination. Exception- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and laboratory 
facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 


LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
courses crew’ GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Pritoscphical and hiters 


ry courses, leading to the 


Ph. D. ForColtege ORADUATE DEPARTMENT 




















graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. Address Dean B. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |! 


Now in its one-hundredth year. Centennial 
exercises next June. Students received for the 
spring term which is now open. 


For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 





ED 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications for the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 

For catalogue or information address, 


Rev.WM RFR. NEWHALL, 
: Principal. 


DREW... 
Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on Spe- 
cial Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in 
September. For information address the President, 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Everett 0. Fisk & Uo. 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible, Br courses of study. Fin 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bow 
ton. $100 Pian for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZIoNn’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
President 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and coaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charies River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna- 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super- 
vision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments Ip 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or oO on walting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 
per 








Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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Commencement at Lasell Seminary 


The Commencement season at Lasell opened 
this year, Thursday evening, June 5. The first 
event was the pupils’ coneert on Thursday even- 
ing. The program was varied, and the recital 
showed marked improvement in all depart- 
ments of music by the pupils who took 
part. On Friday evening, June 6, a joint ban- 
quet of the S. D. Society and Lasellia Club was 
given in the parlors and dining-room of the 
Seminary, for the senior class. There were 
present, besides the members, their guests of 
honor and a large number of former members- 
Over one bhuadred plates were set in the dining” 
room, which was very beautifully and artistic 
aily decorated for the occasion. An orchestra 
furnished music. The toasts by the young 
women were exceedingly good. 

One of the most interesting as well as benefi~ 
cial features of the work at Laseli is the instruc- 
tion in military drill. During the year about 
seventy-five have taken this recreation. They 
have been divided into three companies. One 
company consists of those who had been in the 
school in former years aud who took work in 
foil drill. The new members of the school were 
divided into two companies, and have had set- 
ting-up exercises, marching, and the regular 
manual of arms. This work is always popular. 
The interest culruinated in a prize drill on Sat- 
urday, June 7, which consisted of » company 
drill by Co’s A and B, a drill by the senior 
squad, a foil drill by Co. C, also a junior squad 
drill and a dress parade. The young ladies 
showed remarkable ability in going through 
the different difficult manceuvres. The military 
instructor is Lieut. Charles A. Ranleit, ex- 
U. 8S. M. A., Boston. The judges were Capt. 
Frank L. Cutting, 5th Regt., M. V. M., Capt. E. 
LeRoy Sweetser, 8th Regt., M. V. M., Lieut. 
Charles H. Hillman, 8th Regt., M. V. M. 

On Sunday morning, Rev. Edwin H. Hughes, 
of Malden, preached the baccalaureate sermon 
in the Congregational Church at Auburndale. 
The young women presented a very interesting 
appearance in their mortar-board caps and 
scholastic gowns. The class, numbering 26, oc- 
cupied seats directly in front of the pulpit. 
The church was entirely filled with the students 
and their friends and the members of the two 
viliage churches. The regular church choir 
provided special and excellent music for the 
occasion. The preliminary services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Mr. Southgate, pastor of the 
Congregational Church, and Rev. W. ‘I’. Worth, 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Hughes chose for his text the words found 
in Phil. 8: 12, his subject being, ‘ Attitude 
toward Ideals.”” He begau by showing that all 
physical law and all physical matter may work 
to our harm as well as our benefit. Fire not 
only warms us, but burns our buildings; 
gravity not only keeps matter in its place, but 
also causes death tothe one who falls any 
distance under its action; the ax not only 
cuts our wood, but cuts our flesh. Just 
so is it in the bigher realm. There is noth- 
ing that may be used for our benefit that 
may not also work to ourinjury. In the whole 
subject of ideals we must recognize that their 
very excellence may lead toour injury as well as 
to our benefit. The graduating class were urged 
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to take for their example all through life the 
work and teachings of Jesus Christ. The ser- 
mon made a very favorable and abiding im- 
pression. ° 
Class Night at Lasell 


Lasell Seminary was the scene of mirth and 
jollity on its senior class night, June9. This is 
the timewhen the spirit of raillery and wit is 
abroad, when the seniors look back into the 
past and forward into the future to glean from 
them all the fun they can. Parents and friends 
and old girls from far and near have happy re- 
union and renew their love and loyalty to old 
Lasell. 

The stately seniors in their caps and gowns, 
carrying links of blue and white, marched into 
the Gymnasium singing a song written for the 
occasion, ‘Linked in Friendship’s Lasting 
Chain.” Miss Joanna Deering, president of 
the class, gave afew words of cordial welcome, 
after which the rofl was called —and such a 
funny rollcall! It was an original poem by 
Miss Florence Hayden. Each senior, as her name 
was called, stepped forth, bravely awaiting a 
shot of wit which she knew would be aimed at 
her. The fun throughout the exercise was not 
boisterous, but refined and pleasing, «nd per- 
fectly 1n accord with the occasion. One of the 
most attractive features was the clearness of 
articulation, finished speech, and easy and 
graceful bearing of the young women. It was 
very evident that they had had excellent train- 
ing in that line. “The Last Will and Testa- 
ment” of the class was presented by Miss Mar- 
ion Mann. There wus a hush of expectancy as 
various girls fromthe under classes were called 
to the front to receive parting tokens from the 
senior class. The peals of laughter following 
the bequests showed that the hints bestowed 
along with the gifts were appreciated. Unique 
advice was given to the undergraduates in a 
song by the class and an address by Miss Bessie 
Welty, ‘“ To Those who Follow.” The prophecy 
foretold by Miss Marinette Ramsdell, of Manis- 
tee, Mich., was very interesting as the picture of 
eacn senior as she would appear ten years 
hence was thrown upon the screen. 

Beneath the surface of fun and merriment ran 
a deeper feeling, which appeared in the presen- 
tation speech by Annie Mae Pinkham. It was 
received with enthusiasm, for its object was to 
present to the school from the senior class a life- 
sized portrait of Dr. C. C. Bragdon, principal of 
Lasell Seminary. The theme of the speech was 
the class motto, “ Lifting Better Up to Best,” 
which was most appropriately applied to the 
work which Dr. Bragdon Las done in lifting 
Lasell to the place where it stands today. Miss 
Pinkham spoke as follows: ‘‘As the time has 
drawn near for our graduation we begin to real- 
ize more forcibly what 1t means to leave the 
place which nature has beautified so gloriously. 
These same beauties of nature have been the 
source of much of our happiness, and in the 
storm as well as the sunshine of the years past 
we have seen our motto illustrated by nature 
berself in bringing the little buds to full-blown 
flowers, and in painting earth and sky with her 
entrancing colors. We have learned that not 
only beauties and joys help in ‘ Lifting Better 
Upto Best,’ but that trials and responsibilities 
have their share in building up the best life. 
But more thao all the lessons which we have 
learned from nature and our school work is the 
inspiration which we have had from our be- 
loved principal, Dr. Bragdon. Certainly he has 
practiced our motto in each and every deed of 
bis life at Lasell and elsewhere. Taking this 
school when it bad little more than a dozen 
pupils, he worked ceaselessly and untiringly to 
perfect his unique idea for the education of girls 
— that of fitting them forthe home, and ingspir- 
ing )outh with a respect for domestic life and 
the realization that abundant health is of the 
first importance. Lasell stands today as the 
proof of his success — the finest school of its 
kind inthe country — renowned for the good it 
bas done; and all this is due to the whuole- 
hearted work of a man who, regardless of per- 
sonal popularity, has done all for what he 
thought was right and has made of a failurea 
grand success. Thus has nature prepared 
through storm and sunshine the way for the 
glorious beauties which we are now enjoying. 
So Dr. Bragdon, through his constant effurts tu 
give his girls the best advantages, bax pre pared 
us for the storms and vicissitudes of life. For 
this reason, we, the class of 1902, tvink it fittingio 
leave to our Alma M «ter, ax a token of our love 
and )oyaity, this picture of him. May it ever be 
a remiuder of the whole-bearted and unfailing 
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enthusiasm of Dr. Charles C. Bragdon in his 
life-work for Lasell !” 

Following the program in the Gymnasium 
came the exercises on the campus. The class 
proceeded from the Gymnasium to the front of 
the Seminary, where they were joined by the 
members of the junior class bearing torches, 
and marched about the grounds of the Sem- 
inary to music furnished by a large orchestra. 
The program on the campus consisted of an 
oration by Miss Duncan —“ The Crows to the 
Seare Crows.” It was tull of bright and witty 
remarks. A large altaron the campus had 
been erected to the Goddess Minerva. As Miss 
Bell Clokey in the Fire Oration called them out, 
different members of the class with appropri- 
ate remarks threw upon the altar their books 
and such other things as they wished to con- 
sign to the flames. 


Commencement 


Graduation exercises occurred on Tuesday 
morning, June ll, at ll o’clock. At 10.45 the 
class, headed by their president and vice-presi- 
dent, proceeded to the church, followed by the 
students of the Seminary. The church was 
artistically decorated for the occasion. Ap- 
propriate music was furnished by an orchestra. 
The exercises were presided over by Principal 
Bragdon. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. A. B. 
Kendig, of Brookline. Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, D. D., of Cambridge, delivered the 
Commencement address. He was at his beast, 
and delivered one of those soulful and inspira- 
tional addresses, fresh and forceful in thought, 
rich in illustration, and withal so practical in 
application not only to the graduating class, 
but to all who heard it, that it seemed to come 
to every listener as a personal message. He 
spoke about right beginnings, directing atten- 
tion to analogies in nature as most suggestive 
and pertinent. A right beginning develops 
the soul at its fullest and best, and when such a 
begining is assured, the individual has found 
his mission and life-work, and is to adhere to it 
to the end. “ Live today,” he said, “in this 
world. Go on today with the right beginning 
which you have made, and leave tomorrow 
and other worlds alone. If you are living right 
today in the world, you need not have tbe 
slightest concern about tomorrow and other 
worlds.” 

Atthe close of the address the diplomas 
were presented to the twenty-six young women 
of the graduating class. Dr. Bragdon also an- 
nounced that Miss Lillie Rose Potter, class of 
*80, will be preceptress next year. 

Following the address came the annual 
luncheon on the lawn,on the grounds of the 
Seminary. A large tent had been provided. 
There were about four hundred guests. Friends 
of the school had been invited. A very sump- 
tuous and appetizing luncheon was served. 
Music was furnished by a large orchestra on the 
grounds near by. 

On Tuesday afternoon, at 2.30, the annua 
meeting and social reunion of the alumne was 
beld in the chapel of the Seminary. This meet- 
ing was an enthusiastic one, and was largely 
attended by the former graduates. Toasts were 


responded to by different alumprex, and ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Carrie Kendig Kel- 
logg, Mrs. Annie Kendig Peirce, — Alice 
Linscott _— of St. Louis, and Mrs. H. E. Car- 
ae of Japan. 

hus cl one of the most enjoyable and en- 
i. 3... Commencement seasons of this 
unique and prosperous Seminary. 





Hot For the Harvard-Yale Boat Race 


Tickets for the special observation train de/uze 
which will run abreast of the racing crews on the 
Thames at New London, June 26, are pow on 
sale at the Boston office of the Ceutral Vermont 
R. R. office, 306 Washington S'reet. Seats on 
thistrain are higb-backed, cu-htoned and com- 
fortable, aud afford the best views all along the 
course. 
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